


JAMES COLBERT AND THE SPANISH CLAIMS TO THE 
EAST BANK OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


By D. C. Corsirr 


At the close of the American Revolution Spain hoped to gain 
control of the east bank of the Mississippi below the Ohio, and in 
this she was supported by France. Although the treaty between 
Great Britain and her revolted colonies upset the Spanish and 
French designs, Spain tried to hold the territory in spite of the 
treaty, claiming that Great Britain could not cede what she did 
not own. The Spanish viewpoint is well stated in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written by Estevan Miré, governor of 
Louisiana: 


It seems evident to me that, taking into consideration the capture 
of Pensacola which was governed by General Campbell, we should hold 
both Banks of the Mississippi up to the mouth of the Ohio River, 
because down to that point the Americans conquered the territory in 
the capture of the English part of Illinois. If the objection should be 
raised that by West Florida is not meant more than to the mouth of 
the Yazoo River, which is 22 leagues by land above the Fort at Natchez, 
then it follows, by adopting this general opinion, that the conquest 
of Your Excellency reached only to this point, [the land above] which, 
it would seem, the English might cede to the Americans: but against 
this there is the fact that as soon as war was declared against Great 
Britain, Captain Balthasar de Villiers who was then commandant of 
Arkansas Post, crossed to the other side of the River in front of the 
same Post, and took possession of all that country in the name of His 
Majesty, as is shown in the enclosed document: and as this point lies 
180 leagues from the Ohio River it follows that this possession takes 
away the right that the English might have had to cede this Country, 
which as stated was no longer theirs. In addition the Chickasaw 
Nation which lies between the two points mentioned always depended 
on the General of Pensacola, and by reason of its capture it is ap- 
parent that the said Country belongs to us.* 

1 Miré to Bernardo de GAlvez, March 12, 1784, Archivo General de Indias, Papeles 
de Cuba, legajo 3. (Photostat of letter in McClung Collection of the Lawson McGhee 


Library, Knoxville. Translation in Publications of the East Tennessee Historical 
Society, no. 9). 
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In listing his reasons for Spanish ownership Miré ignored 
some points which did not advance his claims, viz. the operations 
of James Colbert and his band of Loyalists and Indians during 
1782 and 1783. Colbert was a Scotchman who entered the Chick- 
asaw nation about the middle of the eighteenth century. Ac- 
cording to some accounts he was there as early as 1740. In 1765 
the British governor of West Florida ordered him to leave but 
the command went unheeded.? Like many other white men he 
took unto himself at least one Indian squaw and by the opening 
of the Revolution was the father of a large family of half-breeds, 
including four Chickasaw chiefs. Remaining loyal to the British 
cause after the outbreak of the Revolution he assisted it by pass- 
ing on to the English what news he could gather of the move- 
ments of the Americans.* After Spain entered the war he ren- 
dered more substantial assistance by leading a band of white 
men and Indians to help defend Mobile and Pensacola from 
Spanish attacks. While at those places he prepared for the 
future by sending powder and balls to be stored in the Chick- 
asaw country.* 

While the fate of Pensacola was still undecided the Loyalists 
of Natchez rose in revolt and recaptured that post. When, how- 
ever, they learned that Pensacola had fallen they did not wait 
for a Spanish force to arrive at Natchez but left immediately, | 
one party making its way overland to Georgia, while the others 
took refuge in the Indian nations, some of whom were so un- 
fortunate as to fall into the hands of Carlos Grand-pre who was 
sent to command the district. Among those taken were William 
Blommart, the leader of the rebellion, and four others who had 
acted as officers.* 

During the last days of April, 1782, the keel-boat of Silvestre 
1’Abadie was making its way up the Mississippi loaded with 
Indian goods, clothes for the garrison at St. Louis, and 4,900 


2 Governor Johnston and Council to the Choctaw Chiefs, March 26, 1765, in Dunbar 
Rowland, Mississippi Provincial Archwes (Nashville), I (1911), 222. 

3 Colbert to Charles Stuart, May 25, 1779, in Theodore Roosevelt, Winning of the 
West (New York, 1905), III, 234-235, n. 10. 

4 Miré to Galvez, June 5, 1782 and the declaration of Malcom Clark, May 13, 1783, 
Archivo Nacional de Cuba (hereafter cited as A. N. C.) Floridas, legajo 3, no. 8. 

5A. N. C., Floridas, leg. no. 8 contains many papers about this rebellion. See 
also John Caughey, ‘‘ The Natchez Rebellion of 1781 and its Aftermath,’’ Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly (New Orleans), XVI (1933), 57-83. 
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pesos for the subsistence of the garrison. Dofia Anicanora 
Ramos, the twenty-seven year old wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Francisco Cruzat, governor of St. Louis, and her four children 
were on board. About twenty leagues below the Chickasaw 
Bluffs they met a boat coming up stream carrying four Amer- 
icans and a Spanish captain of militia, José Maison. Upon being 
asked if there was any danger ahead, Maison replied that on 
his whole voyage ‘‘he had not met a Cat,’’ and after requesting 
and receiving some supplies, he continued his voyage to New 
Orleans where he obtained a passport for Havana.° 

About 11:00 A.M. on May 2, while passing the Chickasaw 
Bluffs, 1’Abadie’s boat was hailed from the west bank of the 
river by one Thomas Prince, who inquired in French if the boat 
belonged to Sefior l’Abadie. Upon receiving an affirmative re- 
ply, he said that he had some letters for Madame Cruzat from her 
husband. Unsuspectingly the boat was turned toward the shore 
aud when within reach Prince seized it and ordered the ocecu- 
pants to surrender themselves as prisoners of the king of Great 
Britain. About forty Englishmen and a half-breed, armed with 
rifles, knives, and tomahawks, rushed from the woods, taking 
l’Abadie and the others in charge. The leader of the band, James 
Coibert, assured Madame Cruzat that as his prisoner she would 
be protected and sent on to St. Louis in due time. The keel-boat 
and the prisoners were taken to one of Colbert’s camps a short 
distance up the Margot or Chickasaw River, where the oarsmen 
were put into a log prison. L’Abadie, Madame Cruzat, her chil- 
dren, and her four slaves, were secured in a cabin between the 
prison and the cabin which Colbert shared with a Frenchman 
named Francisco la Grange. Little discipline and much rum 
made life easy for the guards as they enjoyed the spoils of the 
keel-boat. 

Madame Cruzat ascertained from the crew of another captured 
boat that Colbert had a camp of eighteen skin-and-bark huts 
situated on the west bank of the Mississippi near the point from 
which Prince had hailed her party. She was told that the band 
consisted of about three hundred whites, half of them being 


6 Miré to Gélvez, June 5, 1782, A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 8 and Miré to GAlvez, 
June 8, 1782, A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 7. The Americans embarked for Phila- 
delphia in company with Oliver Pollock, the American agent in New Orleans. 
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stationed at the Chickasaw Bluffs and the other half at a second 
camp some ten leagues farther north at the Dunulieu Bluffs, 
but this was undoubtedly an exaggeration. La Grange affirmed 
that Colbert received news almost daily from Natchez — it re- 
quired six days for a message to reach that place — concerning 
boats starting up the river; and that some one in New Orleans 
sent letters containing detailed information about the cargoes of 
boats leaving there, even to the amount of money on board be- 
longing to the government and to private individuals. He had 
information about six boats belonging respectively to Eugenio 
Burré, Francisco Balée, Dubriel, Menard, Quairo de Alvarez, 
and Madame Villers, which he was expecting up the river. Col- 
bert’s men justified the attacks on the Spaniards on the grounds 
that Balthasar de Villiers, the commandant at Arkansas Post 
treated them badly, taking their furs and charging exhorbitant 
prices for merchandise, and that Grand-pre made too many con- 
fiscations after the Natchez rebellion. 

About eight days previous to the capture of 1’Abadie’s boat, 
another one coming down the river from St. Louis, loaded with 
corn and flour for New Orleans, belonging to one la Font, had 
also been captured. One member of its crew, who was an Amer- 
ican, joined Colbert’s band while the other nine were held prison- 
ers. Other prey included a bercha belonging to Thomas Prince, 
a pirogue from Arkansas Post carrying some soldiers and a ° 
baker from the fort, and an American scow loaded with flour. 
Maison and his four American companions had stopped at Col- 
bert’s camp before meeting 1’Abadie’s boat but were allowed to 
continue their voyage after giving their word that they would 
not inform anyone. 

About nine o’clock on the morning of May 3, the day after 
the capture, the camp was alarmed by the approach of some 
berchas. The prisoners were tied and Madame Cruzat was or- 
dered on board the keel-boat with l’Abadie and Fropé, the 
master of the captured boat. They had to pass through a ‘‘thick 
sassafras forest’’ and cross a small river and two estuaries to 
reach it and were then rowed up the river for about twelve 
hours. When Colbert joined the party later he brought the news 
that the berchas were manned by some peaceful Americans,’ 


7 Among these Americans was Thomas Green, who later became notorious as one 
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and that there was no imminent danger of discovery. Neverthe- 
less, he and eight or nine of his men spent the night on the keel- 
boat while Madame Cruzat and the other prisoners were guarded 
on shore, and the next day all were taken up the river about four 
leagues farther where a new camp was made and the boat was 
unloaded, the men ‘‘ giving themselves over to continuous drunk- 
enness’’ and ‘‘wrangling while dividing the spoils,’’ which in- 
cluded some 6,000 pesos of government and private money. The 
powder and some of the spirits were kept until the arrival of 
three hundred Chickasaws, among whom was one of Colbert’s 
sons. 

During the following days, according to Madame Cruzat’s 
declaration, they met frequently on the boat, or at Colbert’s 
cabin, where she heard many angry disputes which occurred 
because the Indians and some of the whites wanted to send 
Madame Cruzat and the other prisoners to the Chickasaw nation 
to be held until ransomed by the release of Blommart and the 
other Natchez rebels, who were being held in New Orleans, to 
which neither Colbert nor his son would agree. Colbert himself 
told her that but for the protection of her and her children he 
would leave such an insubordinate group of people. 

After nineteen days of captivity Madame Cruzat, 1’Abadie, 
and Fropé were released and given the keel-boat and the lady 
was made to sign a promise stating that Colbert would receive 
four hundred pesos for the boat. The men agreed to go to any 
part of the British dominions that their captor might designate 
if they were not exchanged for Blommart and eight other rebels 
who were being held in New Orleans. Colbert recommended that 
Madame Cruzat return to New Orleans instead of trying to go 
on to St. Louis, because of the dangers in the upper river. His 
advice was taken and, after a voyage of eight days, she and her 
companions arrived in the capital at two o’clock on the morning 
of May 30. That afternoon she made her declaration before 
Governor Miré, which was translated into French and signed by 
)’Abadie and Fropé. 
of the Georgia commissioners sent to organize Bourbon County from the Natchez 
district. An account of the journey in question is given in the declaration of one 


of his companions, Thomas Ethridge, a copy of which is found in A. N. C., Floridas, 
leg. 3, no. 8. 
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On the return voyage the party had been able to warn several 
other boats of their danger and all turned back, although one 
contained ninety men. In justice to Colbert, Madame Cruzat 
declared that she was treated courteously while a captive, but 
l’Abadie complained in a letter to Miré that he had been stripped 
of everything except a pair of trousers.* 

Madame Cruzat delivered to Miré a letter from Colbert in 
which he asked for an exchange of prisoners and made an appeal 
to the governor to stop scalp buying at Mobile, at which practice 
he expressed much surprise since Spain prided herself on her 
humanity. He went so far as to threaten some of the vassals of 
Spain if it continued. The letter was accompanied by a request, 
signed by the prisoners on parole, that they be exchanged for 
the Natchez rebels.° 

Far from complying with Colbert’s request the governor took 
steps to curtail his activities. In a letter to his chief, the Conde 
de Galvez, he asked for permission to launch an expedition of a 
thousand regular troops and four hundred frontiersmen, besides 
Indians, against Colbert’s band which was operating in the lands 
of the Chie nation. While waiting for the decision of his su- 
perior he proposed to go up to Natchez with two hundred reg- 
ulars and try to calm the inhabitants by tactful treatment, and 
to instill respect by increasing the garrison there which consisted 
of only one hundred and seventy-three men. Much of the trouble ° 
he thought was caused by the severity of Grand-pre after the 
Natchez rebellion, such as the arrest and transportation of John 
Smith and Parker Carradine for no other reason than that they 
were suspected of corresponding with some of the fugitives. 
Miré released the two men, hoping by conciliation and a general 
pardon to attract to Natchez many who had already joined Col- 
bert. He proposed to have the leader pursued by woodsmen and 
Indians, but if captured, he would be at a loss to know how to 
treat him since he claimed to be acting under a commission from 
General Campbell, and having never taken the oath of allegiance 
he could not be considered in the same category as the Natchez 
rebels. 


8 Madame Cruzat’s declaration and 1]’Abadie’s letter are found in A. N. C., 
Ploridas, leg. 3, no. 8. 

® This request dated May 15, 1782 and Colbert’s letter, May 19, 1782, are both in 
A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 8. 
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By inviting the ‘‘Great Chief’’ of the Chies to come and ‘‘ give 
him the hand,’’ he hoped to make a Spanish proselyte of him or 
persuade him to remain neutral. The ‘‘extensive territories’’ 
that the conquests of Galvez had added to the domains of His 
Catholic Majesty on the left bank of the Mississippi made neces- 
sary two new forts, one on the Chickasaw Bluffs and another 
between there and Natchez to prevent the formation of any other 
such bands as that of Colbert.*° 

Galvez approved all of Miré’s plans except the expedition he 
had suggested, and instructed him not for any reason to consider 
Colbert as an English captain, nor to release Blommart who 
was to be sent along with the other leaders either to Mexico or 
Havana when the opportunity presented itself. Miré, however, 
did not wait for a reply from Galvez, but hurried to Natchez and 
began his program by sending two Choctaw chiefs into their 
nation with a message inviting all the chiefs to meet him and 
make peace. These same Indians also carried Miré’s reply to 
Colbert, dated July 24, which they delivered after being side- 
stepped to help hunt an Englishman who had stolen a Negro. 

Mir6’s general pardon and the negotiations with the Indians 
succeeded in bringing back some of the Natchez refugees, but 
did not destroy Colbert’s band. That leader’s reply to Miré on 
October 6 hinted that Miré’s participation in Captain Willing’s 
pillage of the English settlements along the Mississippi before 
Spain declared war should disqualify him for judging anyone 
else; and furthermore, that the Natchez rebels, being British 
subjects, it was his right to protect them. He proposed to keep 
the prisoners that were in his power until they were exchanged.” 

The fugitives, who took advantage of Mir6é’s general pardon 
and returned to Natchez, told the governor that the band was 
breaking up, that there had never been more than a hundred 
Englishmen among the Chickasaws capable of bearing arms, and 
that the news of the evacuation of Savannah had deprived them 
of the hope of help, leaving them greatly discouraged. Conse- 
quently forty of them were leaving immediately to settle on the 


10 Miré to G4lvez, June 5, 1782, A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 8. 

11 GAlvez to Miré, July 21, 1782, A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 8. Miré was 
instructed to keep a close watch on the relatives of the fugitives and to threaten them 
if any of the Spanish prisoners were harmed. 

12 Colbert to Miré, October 6, 1782, A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 8. 
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Cumberland, and others planned to collect what peltry they had 
and go to St. Augustine. Of the hundred Englishmen in the 
Nation, only about thirty, they said, were in Colbert’s band, the 
others being traders who did not want to engage in hostilities. 
Just after the harvest, Colbert and his party had tried to induce 
two hundred warriors to help attack Arkansas Post, or take 
some of the boats coming up the river, but the chiefs, who wanted 
peace, persuaded the warriors not to go and Colbert had not 
dared to attack with his whites alone.”* 

While Miré was trying to destroy Colbert’s little army from 
the south, Madame Cruzat’s husband was working toward the 
same end from the north, but apparently without knowing of 
his wife’s adventure. He learned from some Loups who went 
to St. Genivieve about the capture of the boats of 1’Abadie and 
la Font, and immediately sent Captain Jacobo Dubreuil to the 
rescue, who, after gathering all information possible from the 
Indians, took a lieutenant, eight militiamen, and some Loups, 
Peorias, and Kaskaskias, and started down the river. On the 
way they were joined by another lieutenant and a boatload of 
soldiers, whom they met coming up the river. When the expedi- 
tion reached the Chickasaw Bluffs a scouting party was sent out, 
which found Colbert’s deserted camp and burned it. The Indians 
then set out for the Chickasaw Nation, and Dubreuil and the 
soldiers returned to the mouth of the Ohio to await their return. ° 
When, at the end of the twenty-five days they had appointed for 
their journey, they did not arrive, Dubreuil returned to St. 
Genivieve and reported to Cruzat, who in the meantime had been 
working on the problem from another angle. In order to per- 
suade the Chickasaws to renew the alliance made with him the 
previous spring he made use of ‘‘all the strategems and subter- 
fuges’’ that he had learned in his dealings with the Indians. Of 
this he said: 


Knowing that this Nation was always at war with all those that 
dwell on the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, especially with the 
Kickapoos and Mascutens, who are the ones most feared by the 
Chickasaws, as soon as I learned of the capture of the Boats of 


13 Miré to Galvez, November 7, 1782, A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 8; Miré to 
Villars, October 7, 8, and 18, 1783, Archivo General de Indias, leg. 3 (photostats in 
McClung Collection). 
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L’Abadie and La Font, I secretly and underhandedly raised a large 
party of Kickapoo and Mascuten Indians and excited them to war 
against the Chickasaws and rebels, telling them that the latter, who 
were in the Chickasaw Nation, had captured the Boats bringing the 
presents for all the Indians in this region and that it was necessary 
to avenge themselves of a robbery that had been done on themselves. 
A proposition of that nature, which I accompanied with a present in 
proportion to the end in view, inflamed them to such an extent that 
they left immediately to attack the Chickasaws and rebels fired with 
the desire for vengeance which they always breathe. 


On July 25 the Indians Dubreuil had sent to the Chickasaws 
arrived at St. Genivieve and found Cruzat waiting to receive 
them. They brought with them three soldiers from Arkansas 
Post, that had been captured by Colbert on the St. Francis River 
on January 11, along with two countrymen (one from the boat 
captured on the St. Francis, and the other from that of la Font), 
and a soldier who had also been captured by Colbert and his 
sons at Mobile. The last reported that a corporal captured along 
with him was still in the hands of Colbert’s band. 

With these Indians there came six chiefs and thirty-five war- 
riors from the Chickasaw nation to ‘‘humbly beg’’ Cruzat for 
‘the protection of [his] August Sovereign.’’ They wanted him 
‘*to intervene with force and energy in order to pacify the In- 
dians of the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, who seemed to want 
war,’’ and to put a stop to the flagrant hostilities that were 
being committed against their towns. In the following quotation 
from Cruzat’s report to Miré the former points out his own 
ingenuity and success with pride: 


The end at which I aimed in intimidating the Chickasaws being 
obtained, I told them that all the Nations they had mentioned, seeing 
that on their lands and in their very sight, they had allowed a band 
of rascal brigands to capture the Boat in which came all the presents 
for them, had been so enraged against the rebels and the Chickasaws 
that, had I not detained several large parties, multitudes of Indians 
would already have made forays against their Towns and put all to 
fire and Blood. But if they promised to do what I asked of them I 
would also work actively to obtain for them the peace they desired, 
and that I was sure I could secure it because all the Nations whose 
valor they feared obeyed what I ordered and Followed my desires, and 
in proof of this I promised to reseue the Chickasaws who were 
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Prisoners in the Kickapoo and Mascuten Nations if they wanted to 
return to their Nation, provided the Chickasaws would do their part. 
I do not know how to express to Your Lordship the Satisfaction my 
reply gave them, the thanks they gave me, and the happiness they 
showed at knowing that the said Indians would be restored to their 
homes. 


Cruzat’s astuteness was rewarded by the Chickasaws promis- 
ing to expel the ‘‘bandits’’ from their nation and its district, 
and to clear the banks of the Mississippi of all malefactors in 
order to show that the English no longer had their friendship, 
and to make evident their sincere affection for the Spaniards. 
Cruzat then assured them that if they lived up to their promise 
the Spaniards would be ‘‘reciprocal and generous,’’ and gave 
them a present ‘‘in keeping with the . . . circumstances and the 
imperious necessity ... of keeping that Nation devoted . . . by 
every means possible in order to reduce the rebels and Pirates’’ 
who lived in it.** 


Colbert’s band seems to have been pretty badly broken up 
by the frustration of the plan of attack of Arkansas Post. No 
mention is made of his activities again until December, 1782, 
when his band reappeared on the river and captured an Amer- 
ican bercha.* Miré also credited him with the capture of an 
American flat-boat ‘‘at the beginning of the year, whose crew 
joined him.’’ ** Jacobo Dubreuil, who by that time had been made ~ 
commander of Arkansas Post, wrote that Colbert had attacked 
one Benito Vasquez in January with no more than twenty-five 
men.’ When the spring supplies were sent up to St. Louis, they 
went in a convoy of well armed boats manned by three hundred 
men.** 

The long promised attack on Arkansas Post came in 1783. 
The band was composed of eleven Indians, sons and nephews of 
Colbert, five Negroes, one Frenchman, and enough English and 
Americans to make the number eighty-two. According to a mem- 


14 All the statements and quotations about Cruzat’s attempts to solve the problem 
are from his report to Miré, August 8, 1782, A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 8. 

15 Declaration of Malcom Clark cited in footnote 4. The bercha was mentioned 
by Clark’s examiners. 

16 Miré to Galvez, about May 13, 1783, A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 8. 

17 Dubreuil to Miré, May 5, 1783, A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 8. 

18 Declaration of Malcom Clark. 
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ber of the band named Malcom Clark, Colbert started down the 
river on this mission early in April.’® Near the Chickasaw Bluffs 
sixteen pirogues of American families going to settle in Natchez 
were overtaken. About twenty leagues above the mouth of the 
Arkansas River Colbert ordered the settlers to stop and wait 
for six days, after which they would be free to continue their 
voyage. He led his men to the mouth of the White River, picking 
up on the way a pirogue, manned by eight or ten men and loaded 
with rum and sugar.” A bercha from New Orleans, loaded with 
powder and two pirogues from Arkansas Post, loaded with 
beaver skins and grease were captured also. 

Taking advantage of a flood on the Mississippi and low water 
in White River, Colbert and his men, with muffled oars, ascended 
the latter fifteen leagues, on the night of April 16, leaving seven 
men, including Clark, to guard the boats. The rest of the party 
made their way overland toward the post, arriving there at the 
dead hour of two-thirty in the morning. 

Dubreuil, the commander of the post, having heard nothing of 
the ‘‘pirates’’ since March 26, was resting securely. One of the 
officers, Lieutenant Luis de Villars, was living with his family 
outside the fort, his house within having been blown down. Al- 
though a sergeant, a corporal, and eight soldiers were patrolling 
outside, Colbert’s men surprised and captured Villars, the four 
principal residents, and their families. The other residents es- 
caped to the fort or the forest. The patrol attacked as soon as the 
first shot was heard, but being outnumbered it was badly beaten. 
Two soldiers and a slave were slain, one soldier wounded, and 
the corporal and five soldiers captured. The sergeant crawled 
through a loophole into the fort. All this occupied about thirty 
minutes, after which Colbert attacked the fort with a lively rifle 
fire. The defenders replied for about six hours with rifle and 
cannon, firing some three hundred shots from the latter. Expect- 
ing the attackers to use cannon, Dubreuil decided to scatter them 
before they could plant a battery. 


19 Dubreuil estimated the number at 100 whites and 14 Indians, Dubreuil to Miré, 
May 5, 1783, cited in footnote 17. Miré in his report to Galvez, cited in footnote 16, 
accepted Clark’s figures, perhaps because he was a member of the band, although the 
fact that he was Scotch and ‘‘his Religion Presvisteriana’’ may have influenced 
some. 

20 Declaration of Maleom Clark. 
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While he was preparing a sortie one of Colbert’s officers ap- 
proached with a flag of truce, accompanied by Dojia Maria Valé, 
wife of Lieutenant Villars; but taking fright, the officer fled, 
leaving the lady to deliver the message. This was a demand for 
surrender from Colbert who stated that he ‘‘had been sent by 
his Superiors’’ to take the fort. Instead of replying to this a ser- 
geant, nine soldiers, and four Indians dashed after Colbert’s 
men, sending them flying towards a ravine where they had left 
their prisoners. Finding no safe refuge there they fled to their 
boats, badly frightened because there were Indians with the 
Spaniards. One of Colbert’s men was killed, and one of his sons 
wounded. 

From the boats Colbert sent the following message by some 
women and children whom he liberated: 


You can form an idea of my forces, at 12 today 500 Chickasaws 
are due to arrive and also two bateaux loaded with men, armed with 
four swivels and a cannon and if the Commandant of the fort does 
not surrender before the said hour and I am victorious, as I have no 
doubt I shall be, I do not know whether I can hold my people or not, 
and if the Arkansas are used against us I myself will order the 
Prisoners killed.”* 


To this threat Dubreuil did not reply, but made preparations 
to send some cannon after its author who had embarked in the . 
meantime. Colbert’s party rowed all night in spite of a heavy 
rain which was falling. In his report to Miré, the commandant 
explained that the ‘‘Great Chief’’ Angaska of the Arkansas 
justified himself for having permitted the enemy to enter the 
river without giving warning, with the double excuse that the 
Chickasaws had deceived him the day before by telling him that 
twelve Americans were going to the fort to ‘‘give the hand’’ to 
the commandant, and that during the night the English slipped 
past his village with muffled oars. When the news of the attack 
reached him he could not gather his warriors quickly because 
they were in the woods hunting roots to feed their families who 
were without food due to the failure of the previous year’s 
harvest. 


21 Colbert’s message was quoted in Dubreuil to Miré, May 5, 1783, found in 
A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 8. The account of the attack given here is based on 
this letter and the declaration of Malcom Clark. 
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Dubreuil ingeniously put the chief to work to recover the 
prisoners that remained in Colbert’s possession, sending him 
with one hundred warriors and twenty soldiers from the fort to 
demand their release. Overtaking the enemy near the mouth of 
White River, Angaska hid his men and proceeded to Colbert’s 
camp with the intention of annihilating the party after he had 
secured the prisoners. He announced that he had two hundred 
and fifty well-armed soldiers, which Colbert. must have believed, 
because he delivered all but four soldiers, a boy, and three slaves, 
about whom he refused any further negotiations. For their 
sakes the Indian chief refrained from violence and the band was 
not destroyed. 

Among those liberated was Lieutenant Villars, who, ignorant 
of the presence of the Indians, had been persuaded to sign an 
agreement to obtain the release of Blommart and four other of 
the Natchez rebels, or to choose between surrendering himself 
to Colbert on August 1, and paying him two thousand piastres.” 

Almost simultaneously with Dubreuil’s report of the attack 
on Arkansas Post, Miré received a request from General Camp- 
bell for the release of Blommart and his fellow prisoners borne 
by Captain Dawson of the British warship ‘‘Ajax’’; this was 
accompanied by an order for their release from Mir6’s superior, 
Captain-General Bernardo de Galvez. Captain Dawson also de- 
livered a copy of the Jamaica Gazette which contained a copy 
of the preliminary treaty of peace that had been signed January 
20, 1783. The prisoners were accordingly set free and the 
‘*Ajax’’ sailed with them for Jamaica.” 

Once more turning his attention to Colbert, Miré wrote to him 
on May 16 advising him that in spite of the many good reasons 
he had for making war on him, out of love for humanity he had 
prepared an expedition to go under a flag of truce to inform 
him of the treaty of peace which stipulated that all prisoners 
were to be returned without ransom, and that all captures made 
subsequent to it were to be restored. By the treaty Colbert was 
obliged to restore the pirogue of Antonio Pino captured on 
April 9, and everything else taken after that date, including the 


22 Dubreuil to Miré, May 5, 1783. In this went enclosed Villars’ agreement with 
Colbert, April 22, 1783. 

23 Campbell’s letter and the other papers mentioned, except the Jamaica Gazette, 
are in A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 7. 
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prisoners made in the attack on Arkansas Post. The Jamaica 
Gazette containing the treaty was included in the letter to Col- 
bert and the two were sent to Dubreuil with instructions to for- 
ward them to their destination together with any other demands 
that the treaty authorized.** Two days later Miré wrote to Gal- 
vez informing him of what had been done, and suggesting that if 
Colbert did not stop his raids now he could be treated as a bandit 
without any scruples.” 

At this time Colbert was making his way back to the Chickasaw 
country. According to the declaration of Malcom Clark, Colbert 
was informed by some Indians from that nation that the Illinois 
convoy was on its way up to Arkansas Post, and the band slipped 
out to the Mississippi through a bayou to avoid meeting it. 
After camping opposite Concordia for two days it proceeded up 
the Mississippi at about two miles per day, being hindered by 
the necessity of hunting for food. At one stopping place two 
keel-boats going down stream were called to the camp for Col- 
bert’s inspection. They turned out to be manned by Americans 
from whom Colbert obtained three recruits. 

Malcolm Clark and another of the band, withdrawing at this 
time, went down the river with these boats. They left Colbert 
encamped about six leagues above the mouth of the St. Francis 
River. Confusion reigned since many were planning to leave as 
soon as they reached Chickasaw Bluffs. Some talked of going 
to the Chickasaw Nation, others of taking horses and going to 
their own countries, and some were going on up the river. Col- 
bert himself declared that he was expecting soon to hear that 
peace was made, and that when such news reached him he would 
cease hostilities.** 

Meanwhile the convoy that Colbert was trying to escape had 
made its visit to Arkansas Post and was again on its way up the 
Mississippi. The story of its encounter with the band is told in 
a letter written by the commander. 


Chickasaw Bayou, in front of the St. Francis River thirty leagues 
from Arkansas, May 11, 1783== My dear Sir: Finding myself en- 
24 Miré to Colbert, May 16, 1783, A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 7, and Miré to 

Dubreuil, A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 8. 


25 Miré to Galvez, May 18, 1783, A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 7. 
26 Declaration of Malcom Clark. 
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camped at the Mouth of this Bayou my baticlones informed me that 
Colbert was behind with his boats: I immediately asked for a hundred 
volunteers, and the 24 Arkansas that I carried. I placed myself at 
their head after taking the necessary precautions to protect the 
Convoy. About a league and a half away I met a party in the middle 
of the river coming toward us, and I joined battle with it, the result 
of which was the death of McGillivray, Colbert’s second in command, 
at a short distance from me. Another had an arm broken and a third 
was drowned. 

I immediately attacked the boats which consisted of a flat-boat and 
three Pirogues. In the flat-boat there were no less than 400 barrels 
of flour of more than 200 pounds to the barrel. I carried all to my 
Camp, and had the satisfaction of rescuing three soldiers that Colbert 
had captured at Arkansas, whom I immediately sent to their Post 
with fifty barrels of flour, knowing the need of Monsieur St. Ayre. 
The keel-boat and the bercha are the only boats that remain and they 
are very strong because they are barricaded, but I will do everything 
Possible to capture them. I would have sent the Flat-boat to Monsieur 
St. Ayre as soon as I took it but I feared that it might be captured: 
for that reason I sent a small pirogue by night which I hope will 
arrive safely =I have the honor to be with respect Sir your most 
Obedient, and faithful servant = Joseph Valliere =I have broken the 
Flat-boat, the Pirogues and the barrels of flour to pieces, throwing 
all into the River.” 


This was probably Colbert’s last fight. He escaped and made 
his way home to the Chickasaw country. Some weeks later he 
received Mir6’s request for the release of the prisoners, to which 
he replied, on August 3, that he was ready to set out for St. 
Augustine to render an account to his superiors, and that on his 
return he would be glad to take up the question of the prisoners, 
and expressing great satisfaction at the release of Blommart 
and the others who had been held by the Spaniards.** He did 
not live, however, to finish negotiations, for on his way back 
from St. Augustine he was thrown from his horse and killed. 
The next year the Spanish authorities held a ‘‘congress’’ with 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws at Mobile, where the latter prom- 
ised, among other things, to release all prisoners. This they 
were slow in doing and as late as October, 1786, Miré wrote to 

27 A. N. C., Floridas, leg. 3, no. 7. 


28 Colbert to Miré, August 3, 1783, A. G. I., Papeles de Cuba, leg. 196 (photostat 
in the McClung Collection). 
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the commandant at Mobile requesting him to try to secure one 
of them — a daughter of one Madame Bautista — who was held 
among the relatives of Colbert’s sons.” 

On no reasonable grounds could it be claimed that Colbert’s 
activities gave Great Britain a right to cede Natchez and its 
district to the United States, but the region from there to the 
Ohio falls in a different category. Although Miré chose to con- 
sider Colbert as an out and out pirate he should rather be 
regarded as a British officer carrying out the orders of his 
superiors. His connection with the Indians gave him the appear- 
ance of a doubtful character and the Spaniards chose to make 
the most of it, calling him a bandit and a pirate.*° 

Mention has already been made of the fact that Spain’s claim 
to the territory between the mouth of the Yazoo and the Ohio 
was based on the formal taking of possession by Captain Vil- 
liers and the dependence of the Chickasaws on the governor 
of Pensacola. It is true that the Chickasaws had traded with 
British West Florida, but when that province changed hands 
their allegiance did not necessarily go to the new owner. They 
certainly did not act as if they thought so. A better claim could 
have been based on the promise made to Dubreuil at St. Louis 
by a few chiefs of that nation, but Miré chose not to cite that in 
his letter quoted from at the beginning of this paper. As for the 
action of Captain Villiers, Colbert canceled that by traversing 
at will the area in question, and by making it unsafe for the 
Spaniards to use the Mississippi except with heavily armed con- 
voys. For months after the preliminary treaty of peace it was 
an open question whether or not he would capture Arkansas Post 
on the east bank of the river. Taking these points into considera- 
tion it seems that when the war ended Great Britain’s right to 
cede the land lying between the Yazoo and the Ohio should have 
been undisputed. 


29 Miré to Favrot, October 3, 1786, A. G. I., Papeles de Cuba, leg. 4 (photostat 
in the McClung Collection). 

30 This paper is based almost entirely on Spanish documents, and in none of them 
is there anything to support the Spanish viewpoint except their own assumptions. 
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CINCINNATI A SOUTHERN OUTPOST IN 1860-1861? 
By Cuaries R. Witson 


Writers who are contemporary with historical movements 
occasionally indulge themselves in the privilege of sweeping 
generalities uttered with pontifical finality. Not infrequently 
their assurance cloaks the fact that they have jumped to con- 
clusions — that their contentions are based upon insufficient ev- 
idence or even no evidence at all. Popular historical writers as 
well as professional historians themselves at times unwittingly 
give currency to these misapprehensions and it is not long be- 
fore the error becomes the ‘‘historical fact.’’ Consequently gen- 
erations may pass before a closer check upon the evidence in 
the matter reveals and disposes of the original myth. 

In 1864 Judge Advocate General Joseph Holt in the political 
thunderbolt euphoniously entitled The Official Report on the 
Order of the American Knights dogmatically asserted that Cin- 
cirnati was one of the chief centers of Civil War treason. To 
Hamilton County, of which Cincinnati is the seat, he unhesitat- 
ingly ascribed a reputation as ‘‘the South Carolina of the 
North.’’* Four years later Whitelaw Reid, with the character- 
istically broad sweep of the journalist-historian, indicated that 
the national road, which bisects Ohio, constituted in pre-war 
times a veritable Mason-Dixon line in the state.? Biological, 
social, and economic ties were supposed to have predisposed 
Cincinnati, along with southern Ohio generally, to complete 
sympathy with the South prior to the actual outbreak of hostil- 
ities and to have made loyalty there a matter of serious doubt. 

Local historical writers such as Ford, Goss, and Greve ac- 
cepted this view uncritically.* ‘‘ All [historians],’’ stated Greve, 


1 War of the Rebellion. A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, 1881-1901), Ser. II, Vol. VII, 935. 

2 Whitelaw Reid, Ohio in the War (Cincinnati, 1868), I, 17. 

8 Charles T. Greve, Centennial History of Cincinnati and Representative Citizens 
(Chicago, 1904), I, 813; Henry A. and Kate B. Ford, History of Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Cleveland, 1881), 106; Charles F. Goss, Cincinnati, The Queen City, 1788-1912 
(Chicago, 1912), I, 206-207. 
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‘‘call attention to the warm sympathy felt by the people of the 
city toward its neighbors of the South. Not only were many of 
its families of Southern origin, but they were connected with 
that section by ties of marriage, friendship and social relation- 
ship, as well as by the strongest bonds of commercial interest.’”* 

Thus it is not strange, perhaps, that the conception of Cin- 
cinnati as a southern city or at least a southern appendage in 
1860 has become current among scholars. One of the ablest pres- 
ent-day writers on the Civil War period, basing his account upon 
local histories, quite naturally notes that Cincinnati was in every 
material aspect a southern city, and her prosperity was as much 
bound up with the South as if she had been situated in the very 
heart of that region. In fact, this author remarks that in ways 
of thinking she was little different from the cities south of the 
Ohio.’ The sources, however, tell a different story, and there is 
every reason to believe that Cincinnati’s southern proclivities 
in 1860 are largely legendary. 

One of the most palpable errors in the orthodox interpreta- 
tion is the one concerning the preponderance of southerners or 
people of southern extraction in Cincinnati’s population. The 
eighth federal census quickly disposes of this misconception. 
Out of a white population of 157,313 in 1860, only about six 
thousand were natives of southern states.° It is true, of course, 
that many of the city’s inhabitants represented second or third 
generations of originally southern families, but even granting 
that all of the 64,000 Ohio-born citizens were of southern extrac- 
tion, there are still nearly 90,000 people, decidedly over 50%, 
to be accounted for. Of these, 73,614 (45.71% of the entire pop- 
ulation) were foreigners, some 44,000 having come from the 
German states and nearly 25,000 representing the Union Jack 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The remaining thirteen or four- 
teen thousand were natives of other northern states, Pennsyl- 
vania with 4,039 and New York with 3,466 contributing the 
largest groups.’ 


4 Greve, Centennial History, I, 813. 

5 E. Merton Coulter, ‘‘ Effects of Secession upon the Commerce of the Mississippi 
Valley,’’ MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HisToricaL Review, III (1916), 284-285. 

6 The city’s total population was 161,044 of whom 3,731 were negroes. Eighth 
United States Census, 1860, Population, I, 612. 

7 Ibid. 
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Cincinnati, then, was far from southern in her blood con- 
nections. Less than four per cent of her population had been 
born in the South, and, as a matter of fact, almost half of her 
citizenry had first seen the light of day abroad. By hardly any 
stretch of the imagination, even the wildest, could more than 
45% of her population be considered southerners even once or 
twice removed. Whatever original blood connection there may 
have been had been thinned out into relative unimportance. 

A second error in the conventional account is that Cincinnati’s 
social ties with the South dominated the city’s general mode of 
living. Social ties with the South there undoubtedly were. 
Hundreds of southerners regularly took full advantage of the 
educational, cultural, and recreational opportunities offered by 
the largest city in the West, while there was an exchange of 
visits up and down the river throughout the entire year. But the 
extent of these ties has been overemphasized. By the very na- 
ture of the case such contacts were necessarily restricted to the 
comparatively few. Furthermore they were closest with New- 
port and Covington, which were really Kentucky suburbs of 
Cincinnati, and with Lexington and Louisville, many of whose 
citizens were no more truly southern in their background than 
were the Cincinnatians. 

Actually there were few manifestations of southern influence 
upon the tone of the Queen City as a whole, but there was much 
to argue a lack of it. Thus, it is perhaps significant that among 
the city’s one hundred and three churches representing twenty- 
four denominations neither the Southern Baptist Church nor 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was to be found. It is 
likewise significant that since 1856 Cincinnati had normally been 
Republican in its politics, while the bulk of even its Democratic 
strength came not from people with southern sympathies, but 
from the Irish of the city. Of its four most important daily 
newspapers, only one — the Enquirer — was Democratic, and the 
Volksblatt, the most important German daily, was staunchly 
Republican.° 


8 Williams’ Cincinnati Directory, City Guide and Business Mirror for 1860 (Cin- 
einnati, 1860), 25-27. 

9The Republican papers were the Daily Commercial, M. D. Potter, publisher; 
the Daily Gazette, Richard Smith, editor; and the Daily Times, C. W. Starbuck & 
Co., publishers. The proprietors of the Daily Enquirer were James J. Faran and 
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In the presidential campaign of 1860 Lincoln ‘‘took well’’ *° 
from the beginning, finally carrying ten of the city’s seventeen 
wards to win by a plurality of nearly 1,100 votes. Had it not 
been for Bell he might have polled a clear majority. Signifi- 
cantly enough, Breckinridge, the candidate of the southern 
Democrats, ran a very bad fourth, polling only 242 votes out of 
a total of 26,688. In one of the city’s Congressional districts 
the Republicans elected their candidate. In the other one the 
Democrats barely managed to eke out a victory even though their 
candidate was George H. Pendleton, a member of one of the 
oldest and most respected families, while his opponent was com- 
paratively obscure.“ It was not mere coincidence that Cincinnati 
was the home of the Tafts, the Beechers, and the Longworths, 
all of them original Republicans, or that Salmon P. Chase and 
Rutherford B. Hayes found its atmosphere congenial. The fact 
is that southern influence was at a minimum there. 

Two other misconceptions concerning pre-war Cincinnati are, 
first, that the material prosperity of the city in the late fifties 
still rested essentially upon commerce, and, secondly, that the 
bulk of this commerce was still with the South. The statistics 
prepared at the time, however, disprove both of these views. 

Charles E. Cist, the Cincinnati statistician and historian, writ- 
ing in 1859 with the board of trade reports * before him, claimed | 
that by this time the city’s manufactures actually outstripped 
its commerce in aggregate value.** The manufactures of pre-war 


Washington McLean. Stephen Molitor owned the Daily Volksblatt. Williams’ 
Cincinnati Directory, 1860, 387, 390. 

10 Charles R. Williams, ed., Diary and Letters of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 
1834-92 (Columbus, 1922), I, 555. 

11 Report of the Secretary of State, Ohio Executive Documents, 1860, pt. I, 287. 

12This is a different set of reports from those of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Apparently the early ones were noi officially published and the originals have been 
destroyed. Cist includes the report for 1859 in his Cincinnati in 1859 (Cincinnati, 
1859). The Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, however, located at Cin- 
cinnati, makes a complete set of the published Chamber of Commerce reports in this 
period available for historical research. 

13 Cist, Cincinnati in 1859, 240. The discrepancy between Cist’s estimate of man- 
ufactures ($90,000,000) and that of the Highth Census of the United States 
($46,995,062), may be explained by the fact that the census figures include neither 
the products of the city’s small manufacturing plants nor the production of the 
tributary trans-Ohio suburbs. On clothing alone the census valuation of $6,381,190 
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Cincinnati were truly amazing. ‘‘With the exception of Phila- 
delphia,’’ said Cist, bubbling over with local pride, ‘‘ Cincinnati 
is probably the most extensive manufacturing city in the United 
States.’’** This is obviously an over-statement, yet Hugh Mc- 
Culloch, on a visit to the Queen City some years before the war, 
was literally staggered by what he saw. It had been his impres- 
sion that Cincinnati was essentially a commercial center, but he 
found that ‘‘the whole lower part of the city seemed to be filled 
with buildings of plain exterior, which, upon entering,’’ he found 
‘**to be alive with running wheels and active and skillful hands 
turning out all kinds of articles for which there was a constantly 
increasing demand in the new country.’’ * 

There were at least nineteen different Cincinnati industries, 
including those devoted to agricultural machinery ; aleohol; beer 
and ale; boots and shoes; packed meats; candles and soap; cloth- 
ing; cooperage; milling; foundry castings; furniture; sheet, bar, 
and boiler iron; liqueurs; millinery; publishing; sashes, blinds, 
and doors; leather; tobacco; and whisky, each of which by 1860 
produced annually well over a million dollars’ worth of goods."* 


is $10,000,000 short of the Chamber of Commerce’s valuation. Annual Statement of 
the Commerce of Cincinnati for the Year Ending August 31st, 1860 (Cincinnati, 
1860), 19. E. D. Mansfield in the preface to Hurtt’s Cincinnati Guide and Business 
Directory for 1857-58 (Cincinnati, 1857), 18, estimated manufactures at $87,000,000, 
and the Cincinnati Daily Commercial, August 27, 1857, predicted a total value of 
$80,000,000. 

Cist estimated the value of Cincinnati’s commerce at the low figure of $80,000,000, 
but the Chamber of Commerce reports gave an estimate for imports at $67,647,216, 
and exports at $119,637,188, or a total of $187,284,404. Profits, however, according 
to Cist, afforded the city a greater net income from manufacturing (3314%) than 
from commerce (124%4%). Cist, Cincinnati in 1859, 240; Chamber of Commerce, 
Annual Statement, 1860, 43. Cist estimates 45,000 employed in manufacturing and 
5,600 in commerce; Mansfield gives the employment figure for manufacturing at 
50,000; the census figures for 1860 are 30,268 for industrial employment. Hurtt’s 
Cincinnati Guide, 18; Ohio Executive Documents, 1869, pt. I, 225; Hugh McCulloch, 
Men and Measures of Half a Century (New York, 1888), 43-44. Even the less 
favorable estimates indicate that the bulk of the population depended upon man- 
ufacturing for a living. 

14 Cist, Cincinnati in 1859, 240. 

15 McCulloch, Men and Measures, 43. 

16 This is based upon Cist’s figures, which dove-tail perfectly with the slightly 
increased figures set forth in the Chamber of Commerce report for the year ending 
August 31, 1860, whenever such figures are given. The Eighth United States Census, 
while it contains substantially reduced figures, lists ten productive industries each 
doing better than a million dollar’s worth of business a year (see I, 453-456). 
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With a production of over $15,000,000 in ready made clothing, 
Cincinnati was the largest clothing center in the United States, 
eclipsing even New York in this particular.’ It also led the na- 
tion in the production of beer and ale, turning out 8,000,000 gal- 
lons annually. It made more whisky — aggregating $5,315,730 
in value — than any other center in the world, and it still was 
the ‘‘Porkopolis’’ of the universe, packing annually nearly half a 
million hogs for a product worth well over $6,000,000."* Chicago, 
while threatening its greasy laurels in 1860, did not surpass it 
in importance until after the outbreak of the war.’® Its candle, 
tallow, soap, and glycerine production, worth over $6,000,000 a 
year, was its greatest money-maker, for the raw materials re- 
quired in their manufacture were ‘‘entirely of home growth.”’ 

But Cincinnati’s manufacturing prowess by no means de- 
pended upon industries associated merely with the conversion 
of agricultural goods into finished products. Its foundries con- 
stituted its second (to clothing) major industry in aggregate 
value of output. Thus the production of foundry castings 
($6,353,400) outstripped that of whisky ($5,315,730) and even of 
packed meats ($6,300,000). It produced more bar, boiler, plate, 
and sheet iron ($4,344,000) than it did flour ($3,216,000) and 
more furniture ($3,656,000) than it did beer and ale ($1,500,- 
000).*° ‘‘The growth of manufactures at Cincinnati,’’ wrote E. D. 
Mansfield in 1857, ‘‘is perhaps the most extraordinary part of 
its history. For more than thirty years the industrial develop- 
ment of Cincinnati has proceeded with a rapidity and vigor 
unparalleled in the United States.’’** From her own factories 

17 Reid, Ohio in the War, I, 16. Reid set the clothing aggregate for 1860 at 
$16,000,000. The Chamber of Commerce placed it for the year ending August 31, 
1860 at $16,500,000. See Annual Statement, 19. The clothing industry had been 
tremendously stimulated by the invention of the sewing machine, doubling between 


1855 and 1860. Ibid. Cist states that in Cincinnati there were 7,080 seamstresses 
using 1,016 sewing machines and 7,500 more sewing by hand. Cist, Cincinnati in 
1859, 271. 

18 Cist, Cincinnati in 1859, chap. XI, esp. 264-267. 

19 Howard C. Hill, ‘‘The Development of Chicago as a Center of the Meat Pack- 
ing Industry,’’ MississippI VALLEY HistroricaL Review, X (1923), 262. Professor 
Hill is careful to point out that ‘‘the victory of Chicago . . . although hastened by 
the civil war was not caused by that conflict.’’ 

20 Cist, Cincinnati in 1859, 278-279. 

21 Hurtt’s Cincinnati Guide, 18. 
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the Queen City was in a position to supply herself with every 
thing from metal caskets to locomotives and from gold pens to 
threshing machines.” It was no wonder that the Daily Com- 
mercial complained that the city seemed to be continually 
‘‘wrapped in a polluting cloud of coal smoke”’ or that the cor- 
respondent of the London Times who accompanied the Prince 
of Wales upon his American trip noted that Cincinnati reminded 
him of Leeds.” The factory frontier had definitely crossed the 
Ohio by 1860. 

While commerce was still a tremendously important item in 
Cincinnati’s economic life, the trade with the South was not as 
flourishing as it had been in previous years. This is merely to 
say that the southern trade was gradually becoming marginal, 
a fact which the statistics attest, even though Cincinnati herself 
was slow to recognize it.™* 

It has ordinarily been overlooked in the past that a large por- 
tion of the city’s trade with New Orleans had been for foreign 
export.”* By 1860, with the completion of at least four railroad 
connections between Cincinnati and the eastern ports, this 
trade had declined considerably.** Added to this was the natural 
market of a rapidly expanding western purchasing power tapped 
by ample rail facilities.” This combined competition had served 

22 See ‘‘ Business Mirror’’ in Williams’ Cincinnati Directory, 1860, 392 ff. The 
extent of Cincinnati’s manufacturing is perhaps reflected somewhat in the decline of 
home manufactures in Ohio from $1,712,196 in 1850 to $600,081 in 1860. Preliminary 


Report on the Eighth Census, 1860, House Exec. Docs., 37 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 116, 
p. 209. 

28 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, January 19, 1861; London Times, quoted in Cin- 
cinnati Daily Enquirer, November 9, 1860. 

24 The Chamber of Commerce report for the year ending August 31, 1861 stated, 
‘*Situated as our city is, upon the border, and the southern trade entering as it 
does, largely into her manufacturing and produce departments, the stoppage of 
commerce with the South has, as was to be expected, greatly crippled our trade and 
diminished our commerce the past year.’’ Annual Report, 1861, p. 7. 

25 Joseph Nimmo, Report on the Internal Commerce of the United States, 1880-81, 
House Exec. Docs., 46 Cong., 3 Sess., XVI, no. 7, pt. 2, pp. 76-77; McCulloch, Men 
and Measures, 44; Mansfield, in Hurtt’s Cincinnati Guide, 18. 

26 Coulter in his ‘‘ Effects of Secession,’’ 277, recognizes that by 1860 most 
of the export trade was going eastward over the railroads, but states that there 
was no decrease in the steamboat tonnage on the river. Cincinnati, then, proved 
an exception to the rule. 

27 By 1860 Ohio could boast that ten per cent of the country’s railroads were laid 
within her borders. House Exec. Docs., 37 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 116, p. 226. Both Me- 
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to curtail definitely Cincinnati’s steamboat activity.** In the 
fiscal year ending August 31, 1860, the steamboat arrivals were 
only 2,958, a decrease of some two hundred as compared with 
each of the previous two years. While there was an ephemeral 
flash of recovery during this year, it blinded the people only 
temporarily to the fact that the construction of steamboats had 
been lethargic for several years past, a circumstance which was 
only partially attributable to the panic conditions in 1857 and 
thereafter. The important fact was that although the number 
of steamers now plowing the river was greater than in several 
previous years, the aggregate tonnage was less.” 

Accordingly, while the southern trade of Cincinnati was still 
profoundly important in 1860, it represented by no means the 
major portion of the city’s commercial activity. In many in- 
stances, of course, the South still took more than half of Cin- 
cinnati’s entire exportable surplus. For example, 77% of the ale 
and beer shipped out of the Queen City was consigned down the 
river. The same was true of 71% of the candles, 73% of the co- 
operage, 85% of the furniture, over 60% of the sundry merchan- 
dise by the ton and by the piece, 63% of the whisky, and more 
than 50% of the iron castings. Because of this circumstance the 
outbreak of war hit the particular industries involved a terrific 
blow, and resulted in the bankruptcy of those commercial houses 
which specialized in the southern trade. 

But there was another side to the picture. The bulk of the 
clothing, the product of Cincinnati’s most extensive industry, 
was sold in the West, while the South took only 11% of the boots 
and shoes, 19% of the flour, and somewhat less than half of the 
soap. Of the merchandise in packages, out of a total export of 


Culloch (see p. 43) and Mansfield (see p. 18) note the importance of the development 
of western trade. 

28 It is worth noting that the establishment of rail connections between St. Louis 
and the East, through Cincinnati, by the opening of the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road in 1856, had been a blow to Cincinnati’s general distributive commerce as well 
as to the steamboat traffic inasmuch as the Missourians could thenceforth import 
from the East directly without depending upon the middlemen of Cincinnati. House 
Exec. Docs., 46 Cong., 3 Sess., XVI, no. 7, pt. 2, p. 87. 

29 Annual Report, 1860, pp. 6, 10; House Exec. Docs., 46 Cong., 3 Sess., XVI, 
no. 7, pt. 2, p. 57 presents a table of steamboat clearances from the port of Cincin- 
nati during the decade of the fifties and after. The Chamber of Commerce recog- 
nized the part the railroads were playing in the decay of steamboating. 
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1,702,220 items, the South took only 273,650 — about 16%. Con- 
siderably over half of the iron went to other regions. It is true 
that 54% of the pork packed in barrels went into Dixie, but less 
than half of the balance found its market there. By the hogshead 
the South took 42% of the shipments, by the pound it took 40%, 
by the box it took only 1.7%. 

Therefore the panic which settled upon Cincinnati at the out- 
break of the war was not due primarily to the loss of southern 
markets, for their loss was not generally ruinous, but was a 
part of the wide-spread panic conditions which swept over all 
the major northern cities at this time.“ The Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce loudly bewailed the termination of trade with 
the South and stated that this was the chief cause of the city’s 
economic woes, yet it admitted that ‘‘Cincinnati has not suffered, 
so far, as much as some other leading cities.’’** As a matter of 
fact, for the year ending August 31, 1861, prior to any consider- 
abie government spending in the West, the city’s imports were 
off about 13% and her exports only about 11%. By the following 
year both had practically regained the 1859-1860 level.* To 
assume, therefore, that Cincinnati was pro-southern in 1860 for 
economic reasons is to fly in the face of the facts. Putting it 
mildly, the Queen City had more to gain economically through 
loyalty to the North even if division should come, and still more 
to gain through the preservation of the Union, with the West 
acting as a counterweight between the Northeast and the South. 

Actually, then, no colorless subserviency to the South char- 
acterized pre-war Cincinnati. It spoke for itself, and it spoke 
in terms of a driving, booming, independent westernism which 
wore no man’s collar. Childishly proud of its appellation ‘‘The 
Queen City of the West,’’ it gloried in the rising power and na- 
tional spirit of its section. ‘‘If there ever was a city that ought 
to be national and anti-sectional,’’ wrote Alexander Walker, 
editor of the Daily Enquirer, early in 1857, ‘‘Cincinnati is that 
city. It was founded and built up by the people of all the States 


80 Annual Report, 1860, passim. 

81 Emerson D. Fite, Social and Industrial Conditions in the North during the 
Civil War (New York, 1910), 105. 

82 Annual Report, 1861, p. 8. 

38 Ohio Exec. Docs., 1877, pt. I, 993. 
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and all the nations of Europe. Its relations of commerce and 
trade are with all parts of the Union... . It is a new city which 
has sprung into a metropolis in half a century, and it should 
set up for itself and have its own ideas, interests and feelings.’’ 
‘The West,’’ he continued some time later, ‘‘does not recognize 
itself as belonging to what are regarded the Northern and South- 
ern sections of this Union.’’ No indeed. It had ‘‘already severed 
the leading strings in which it has been too long held by its aged 
and feeble progenitors.’’ Asa matter of fact, it had ‘‘set up for 
itself a politically distinct, independent, self-reliant community, 
which recognizes as its chief basis the Union of these States, 
and is resolved to maintain that Union against both North and 
South’’ without fear or favor.” 

Here, then, lies the key to the Cincinnati of 1860. It was west- 
ern and not southern; its major interests were tied up with those 
of the Great West of which it was so proud; and the West, feel- 
ing that these interests could best be subserved by the main- 
tenance of the Union, threw in her lot with the Northeast in 
1860-61. This set of circumstances explains why Cincinnati 
favored the Crittenden Compromise in 1861, and dreaded, until 
the firing upon Sumter stirred its emotions, the outbreak of war. 
It explains why, hesitant at first to accept the decision of arms, 
it finally outdid itself in generous support of the northern cause. | 
It explains why a special government secret service agent could 
find little treason there as late as 1864.°° There was no change 
of heart as between North and South on the part of Cincinnati, 
as the conventional account would have one believe. None was 
necessary. In any clear-cut choice between the sections, although 
the city would have preferred to make none, there was only one 
it could logically make. Cincinnati was predisposed by blood 
connections, political and social sympathies, and economic ties 
to go with the Northeast and the West, and not with the South. 


34 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, January 6, April 25, 1857. 
35 Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. VII, 303, 723. 














YELLOW FEVER IN MEMPHIS IN THE 1870’s 
By Geravp M. Capers Jr. 


‘Memphis astounds me with its rush and roar of business,’’ 
commented a Kentuckian who visited it in the autumn of 1865. 
‘‘So soon after the war it is wonderful. I predict that it will be 
the greatest city in the Mississippi Valley, St. Louis not ex- 
cepted.’’ * 

In spite of the obvious enthusiasm of this author, such a pre- 
diction was not entirely without foundation at the close of the 
Civil War; in 1870 it was even less so. During the four years of 
the vain struggle for independence which cost the South at large 
so dearly, few southern towns suffered as little commercially as 
did Memphis. Except for the few months before and after its 
capture by the Federals in June, 1862, this metropolis of the 
middle Mississippi enjoyed an almost continuous trade which, 
abnormal and spasmodic though it was, nevertheless sustained 
the ordinary economic institutions that otherwise would have 
ceased to function. According to the estimate of Senator 
Zachariah Chandler, during the two years following its capture, 
Memphis was the entrepét of a contraband trade with the Con- 
federacy valued at from twenty to thirty million dollars;? and 
in 1865 the value of taxable property was set by the local tax 
assessor at eighteen million dollars, roughly what it had been 
five years before.* 

In common with the rest of the state, Memphis was forced by 
Governor William G. Brownlow, East Tennessee Republicans, 
carpet-baggers, and scalawags to endure a tragic era no less 
severe than that to which Congress subjected the rest of the 
South, yet this ordeal, too, it survived. At the end of the decade 


1 Memphis Argus, November 4, 1865. The Nashville Banner also commented on 
this remarkable recovery; ibid., November 7, 1865. 

2 Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., IV, 3324. 

3 Memphis Commercial, January 27, 1866. These statistics, due to the increase in 
prices during the war, represent an actual loss, but a much smaller one than might be 
expected. 
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the United States Census revealed that in spite of the catas- 
trophic social changes which war and reconstruction had pro- 
duced the population of the city had increased from twenty-two 
to forty thousand. Still the largest inland cotton market in the 
country, its receipts of that staple were 80,000 bales short of its 
1860 peak, though the value of the crop was considerably greater 
beeause of the high post-war price.* Banking capital was short 
of the 1860 total by $300,000, but increased insurance funds more 
than made up the difference.’ From its harbor were operated 
eleven steamboat lines employing forty boats, and it led the 
nation in the manufacture of cottonseed oil with an annual output 
of 7400 barrels. The pronounced increase in wholesale trade at 
the end of the sixties foreshadowed its future as a distributing 
point and dispelled forever its reputation as a ‘‘six-months- 
cottontown,’’ if indeed the commerce of the fifties had not al- 
ready removed that stigma.” When the Democrats returned to 
power in Tennessee in 1870 the city had rebuilt its four railroads 
and had begun construction on new lines to Selma, Alabama, and 
Paducah, Kentucky. Undoubtedly, by the end of the war decade 
Memphis had more than regained its lost ground and, in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the dark days just ahead, it prepared to enjoy 
a commercial utopia which the recent conflict had only postponed. 

Unfortunately the seventies did not fulfill the promise of the. 
sixties. In 1873 the city found itself in the throes of an epidemic 
of yellow fever which took the lives of 2000 of the 5000 inhab- 
itants who contracted the disease. Again in 1878 the fever came, 
with 5150 deaths in 17,600 cases; and still a third time, the fol- 
lowing year, with 600 deaths in 2000 cases. Considering the size 
of Memphis at the time, the magnitude and the devastation of 
these epidemics is without parallel in American urban history, 
and it is little wonder that the very existence of the city hung in 
the balance for several years. 

Man, prehistoric and modern, has ever regarded plagues with 
superstition and awe. Since the classic description of the plague 


4 Memphis Avalanche, September 6, 1870. The average price in 1860 was ten 
cents per pound; in 1870 it varied from thirty-three cents to eighteen cents. 

5 John M. Keating, History of Memphis (Syracuse, 1889), I, 611. 

6 Ibid. 


7 Extracts from Mississippi papers, quoted in the Memphis Public Ledger, Septem- 
ber 15, October 11, 1870. 
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in Athens by Thucidydes many epidemics have had their chron- 
iclers, but only the last half-century has possessed the medical 
knowledge necessary for a scientific study of these catastrophes. 
Pestilence will probably continue to possess dramatic interest 
for the layman and scientific interest for the doctor, but the 
student of economic and social history has an entirely different 
approach, one which is highly pertinent to a study of Memphis. 
What effect do epidemics have upon the character and growth 
of a city, and what part do they play in competition between 
urban centers? 

The health of Memphians, situated as they were in the midst 
of a swampy region inundated annually by the Mississippi, was 
wretched throughout the nineteenth century; not until 1900 was 
it known that the mosquito was the cause of much of its peren- 
nial sickness. Germs of exotic diseases, brought to New Orleans 
from Asia, Africa, South America, and the West Indies, soon 
found their way up the river. In an age when bacteriology did 
not exist, no distinction was made between Asiatic cholera and 
smallpox which were contagious, and dengue and yellow fever 
which were not transmitted directly. Not only were these dis- 
eases common in the valley, but also dysentery, pneumonia, and 
that chronic ailment of all lowlands, chills and fever. Preventive 
steps were never taken uutil pestilence was upon the community, 
and then quarantine and disinfectant were resorted to desperate- 
ly, regardless of the nature of the disease. Since the cause of 
sickness was unknown and its diagnosis therefore unreliable, it 
is not surprising that the wise sought safety from epidemics 
in flight rather than in nostrums and medical care. 

Sanitary conditions in Memphis during the seventies were per- 
haps no better than those of the poorest medieval borough. The 
water supply, which in ante-bellum days had been the Wolf and 
the Mississippi, consisted of defective wells and cisterns, supple- 
mented in 1873 by a plant reputed to purify river water.* Sub- 
ject to no inspection of any kind, milk was both diluted and 
polluted; the Ledger reported an instance of a live minnow 
found swimming in one pail.’ According to the same paper, 


8 Report of the Memphis Board of Health, 1879 (Memphis, 1879), 19-20; Keating, 
Memphis, II, 300. 
9 Memphis Public Ledger, September 18, 1867. 
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streets were ‘‘huge depots of filth, cavernous Augean stables, 
with no Tiber to flow through and cleanse them.’’ Avenues, 
gutters, alleys, front and back yards were full of garbage, refuse, 
and dead animals that produced a stench which, but for the 
adaptation peculiar to the olfactory sense, would have driven 
human life from the town. The whole corporate area with its 
thousands of ‘‘privy vaults’’ drained into Gayoso Bayou, a 
stream once several miles in length, but which in the seventies 
had for many years been merely a series of stagnant pools, 
separated by dams of decaying organic matter and human ex- 
crement. Travelers pronounced the city the dirtiest in the coun- 
try; ‘‘I’ve been to Cairo,’’ facetiously exclaimed one carpet- 
bagger, ‘‘and there’s dirt for you. .. . I’ve been to Cologne 
where it’s pure smell — but they all back down Memphis.’’ *° 

In the absence of reports from an organized board of health 
before 1879 one can only imagine the high annual toll of endemic 
diseases prior to that date, but of those which were epidemic 
there exists the following record: 


Epidemics in Memphis before 1880" 


1740 Fever Bienville’s army decimated 
1827 Dengue 


1828 Smallpox — yellow fever 53 deaths in 150 cases 


1832-3 Cholera Severe 

1835 Cholera 350 cases, deaths 55% 

1842 Smallpox 

1845 Dysentery 50 deaths in 400 cases 

1849 Cholera 1200 cases, deaths 33% 

1855 Yellow fever 220 deaths in 1250 cases 

1860 Dengue 

1867 Yellow fever 550 deaths in 2500 cases 
Cholera 600 cases, deaths unknown 

1873 Yellow fever 2000 deaths in 5000 cases 
Cholera 276 deaths in 1500 cases 
Smallpox 

1878 Yellow fever 5150 deaths in 17,600 cases 

1879 Yellow fever 600 deaths in 2000 cases 


10 Ibid., August 10, 20, 1867, articles entitled ‘‘ Memphis Mud and Filth.’’ 

11 These statistics, taken from Keating, Memphis, I, 677, are only approximate. 
For a contemporary discussion of disease in Memphis see Denis A. Quinn, Heroes and 
Heroines of Memphis (Providence, 1887), 18. 
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The entire lower valley was sickly, but its few crowded cities 
were far more vulnerable than the thinly populated and less 
exposed districts of the interior. Memphis had suffered almost 
as much from pestilence before 1870 as had New Orleans, the 
most plague-ridden town in the nation, yet the press and the 
loyal citizens on the bluff would never admit that it was abnor- 
mally unhealthy. One boast in particular was full of tragic 
irony — ‘‘I honestly believe Memphis,’’ wrote its first historian 
in 1872, becoming for the moment an apologist, ‘‘to be the health- 
iest place on the river from the mouth of the Ohio down.’’ * 

Before proceeding to describe the details of the Memphis 
epidemics, it is necessary to consider the state of medical knowl- 
edge in that age as well as the history and nature of yellow 
fever. ‘‘ Negro vomito,’’ as it is more vividly termed in Spanish, 
ravaged the equatorial and Caribbean regions of the western 
hemisphere during the four centuries prior to 1900 with an 
average mortality of more than 50 per cent.’* Carried by ships 
along both shores of the Atlantic from Africa to New England, 
it caused epidemics in cities as far east as Marseilles and as far 
north as Boston. The West Indies consistently experienced the 
highest mortality, but Philadelphia, New Orleans, and Memphis 
suffered from severe attacks on several occasions. Endemic to 
the tropics, this disease has always been more prevalent in the 
warmer regions of the temperate zone than in those where the 
temperature is lower. 

Since the Philadelphia plague evoked the interest of Benjamin 
Rush in the 1790’s, American physicians had constantly sought 
to discover the cause of yellow fever and the means of its prop- 
agation. Not until 1900, however, did Major Walter Reed by a 
series of experiments in Cuba prove that the disease could be 
transmitted only by the female of that species of mosquito tech- 
nically known as the aedes aegypti."* It was announced in 1918 
that the bacteria which produced the fever had been isolated, 
but medical opinion at present rejects this theory in favor of an 
infilterable virus as the cause. 

The pattern of American epidemics has been somewhat as fol- 


12 James D. Davis, History of Memphis (Memphis, 1873), 310. 
13 Encyclopedia Britannica (14th Edition), XXIII, 883. 
14 On Reed’s work see Senate Documents, 61 Cong., 3 Sess., no. 822. 
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lows: some individual, usually from the tropics, came into port 
with the germ in his blood-stream. Yellow fever mosquitoes 
proceeded to bite him, and after an incubation period of twelve 
days the insects by their sting transmitted the germs to other 
people. This process was repeated wherever those who were thus 
infected happened to go, as long as the temperature permitted 
the continued existence of the germ. In the temperate zone the 
infection can be contracted by no natural means other than the 
agency of this insect.’* 

Once the fever broke out in a person, it ran its course in a brief 
period which varied from twenty-four hours to four or five days. 
In the initial stages the victim suffered from chills, fever, and 
severe pains in the head and back. Soon these symptoms dis- 
appeared and they were followed by sub-normal temperature 
and pulse beat which gave the patient an impression of con- 
valescence. This was actually the critical stage, for after a brief 
interval he began to vomit a black substance composed of blood 
and the acids of the stomach, the only positive sign of the disease. 
Within a few days he was either dead or on the road to re- 
covery.*® 

The average doctor of the seventies knew little of the cause, 
symptoms, or treatment of yellow fever, and the public was even 
more ignorant. Certain individuals made remarkably accurate 


observations,” but no one even remotely associated it with the 


mosquito. Though a medical student at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1803 had proven conclusively that the disease was 
not contagious in the usual sense of the word, quarantine and 
disinfectant were still religiously prescribed three-quarters of 
a century later.** Some eminent authorities held that yellow 
fever was caused by a living organism, permeating the atmos- 
phere under certain conditions, that this organism was received 


15 Yellow fever mosquitoes are still numerous in Memphis and elsewhere in the 
valley, but they are no longer a menace because infected persons are singled out and 
promptly quarantined. 

16 John P. Dromgoole, Yellow Fever Heroes, Heroines, and Horrors of 1878 
(Louisville, 1879), 16 ff.; Quinn, Heroes, 231-234. 

17 See the testimony of various doctors, nurses, and others who had seen the fever 
at work: Dromgoole, Yellow Fever, 19-60. 

18 Senate Documents, 61 Cong., 3 Sess., LXI, 207; Dromgoole, Yellow Fever, 10. 
Disinfectants were useless, and a single person with the germ in his blood who 
passed through quarantine could infect an entire community. 
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into the blood-stream through the lungs, and that it could be 
contracted by direct contact. The more popular theory, how- 
ever, and one which many doctors endorsed, argued that the 
filth of the city and the decaying wooden pavement had filled 
the air with noxious poisons. Representatives of the godly, on 
the other hand, considered the plague divine punishment for the 
celebration of the semi-pagan festival of Mardi Gras, inau- 
gurated in Memphis early in the seventies.” 

In a section where all varieties of fever were common, no 
malady could be positively identified as the yellow pestilence 
until the unmistakable symptom of black vomit occurred. Inas- 
much as the official announcement that the fever was epidemic 
would create a panic and practically depopulate the town, health 
authorities were hesitant to take such a step until they were cer- 
tain that the plague was inevitable. By that time hundreds were 
already infected, and the wholesale flight which followed spread 
the germs through the surrounding area.” As a matter of fact, 
the medical profession was helpless in the face of the fever. 
According to the chairman of the New Orleans Board of Health, 
perhaps the leading authority, it ‘‘must run its course, and 
nothing that we know of can stop its progress.’’* Once the 
yellow jack struck, the unfortunate community could only wait 
until the frosts of autumn brought belated relief. 

The season of 1872-73 was a calamitous one for Memphis, for 
the fever scourge was but the last of five major mishaps that 
occurred within a period of seven months. December found the 
city in the throes of the ‘‘epizootic,’’ an equine malady which 
paralysed the horse-drawn transportation system and business 
in general quite as severely as a failure of the supply of gasoline 
or electricity would tie up a twentieth-century metropolis. In 
mid-winter also came a severe freeze which suspended traffic on 
land and river for more than a month and destroyed property 
worth several million dollars. During the cold weather appeared 
a violent outbreak of smallpox, followed in the spring by a milder 


19 Dromgoole, Yellow Fever, 47. 

20 John M. Keating, History of the Yellow Fever (Memphis, 1879), 103; Quinn, 
Heroes, 126; Memphis Public Ledger, March 1, 1878. 

21 Quinn, Heroes, 14-16. 

22 Quoted in Dromgoole, Yellow Fever, 17. 
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attack of the cholera. This latter infection proved so severe in 
the rest of West Tennessee that well-to-do Memphians, anxious 
to secure the services of their own physicans should they be 
stricken, delayed their departure to watering places until July. 
Confident at last that no further misfortune could arise, citizens 
settled down to the lazy existence of the dull midsummer season, 
awaiting the fall with optimism.” 

Their troubles were by no means over, however, for a worse 
fate lay in store for them. Early in August a steamer from New 
Orleans stopped for provisions alongside Happy Hollow, an 
under-the-hill community exclusively Irish in composition.* 
When the ship departed several hours later it left behind two 
sick men who died within several days. Fever broke out im- 
mediately in the hollow with an average mortality of two deaths 
a day, and by the first of September it had reached the top of 
the bluff.** Thence it spread to Pinch, the northern part of the 
city which was also largely Irish,”* but it was not until the ninth 
that the public had any inkling of its danger. When the board 
of health, uncertain for several weeks as to an exact diagnosis, 
announced on the fourteenth that an epidemic was imminent, an 
exodus ensued until only fifteen thousand out of a total popula- 
tion of forty thousand were left in the city at the end of the 
month.” 

Those remaining, the majority of them Negroes who seemed 
to have been immune until 1878, had no alternative but to let 
the fever spend itself, wondering all the while which of their 
number would be the next victims. The climax came early in 
October with seventy-one deaths on the fifth and sixty-two on 
the tenth of the month.** Every organization, creed, and na- 
tionality obtained donations, largely from outside, and admin- 
istered to their sick brethren, spending a total of $332,288 in 

23 Richard Edwards, In Memoriam of the Lamented Dead Who Fell in the Epidem- 
ic of 1873 (Memphis, 1873), 25; Report of the Yellow Fever Among the Odd Fellows 
of Memphis (Memphis, 1874), 3. 

24Dr. William R. Mitchell in the Louisville Medical Journal, May, 1873, quoted 
in the Odd Fellows Report, 3-5. Happy Hollow lay west of Front Street between 
Poplar and Market. 

25 Edwards, Epidemic of 1873, 27. 

26 Odd Fellows Report, 5. 

27 Ibid., 23; Edwards, Epidemic of 1873, 26. 

28 Edwards, Epidemic of 1873, 59. 
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two months.”* The Howard Association, under the direction of 
Dr. L. P. Blackburn of Louisville and Major W. T. Walthall of 
Mobile, erected a hospital and alone spent $124,000 in relief 
work, but the Catholic priests and sisters bore the brunt of the 
burden, for it was their communicants who suffered most.*° 
Frosts of late October brought welcome respite, and before 
Thanksgiving the yellow jack had gone into hibernation. 

Of the fifteen thousand who braved the peril of the fever, five 
thousand were stricken and two thousand died.“ At least half 
of the victims were Irish-Catholics.** Few influential citizens 
perished since few had exposed themselves to the virus for any 
length of time. By Christmas most of the merchants had re- 
turned and trade was brisk as usual, but in the future they 
would never be free from the fear that in late summer the plague 
would strike, swift and deadly, before they could flee. 

The first siege of fever in the seventies produced a cautious 
attitude among inhabitants which was definitely detrimental 
to the city’s welfare. Men would continue to profit from the 
economic advantages which Memphis offered, but they lived in a 
temporary world which they must be ready to desert upon a 
moment’s notice. Thus, while the value of annual trade reached 
seventy-five million dollars in 1875, the value of taxable prop- 
erty dropped from thirty million in 1874 to twenty million in 
1878, and in the latter year one-third of this property had been 
confiscated by the state for taxes.** Population should have in- 
creased ten or fifteen thousand between 1870 and 1875, but ac- 
tually it showed no appreciable gain during those years. The 
panic of 1873 and the mounting municipal debt contributed to 


29 Ibid., 60; Odd Fellows Report, 22. These two sources give detailed accounts of 
the work of all relief organizations. 

30 Edwards, Epidemic of 1873, 28-29. Quinn’s memoir, referred to above, though 
it is slightly prejudiced since its author was a priest, is nevertheless the most valuable 
source for the real story of the epidemics. Better still, it gives a graphic picture of 
the Irish-Catholics in Memphis and their relations with the Protestants. 

81 0dd Fellows Report, 22; Edwards, Epidemic of 1873, 59, admits that his 
estimate of 1664 deaths in 57 days is too conservative. The board of health reported 
a lower mortality (see James P. Young, History of Memphis [Knoxville, 1912], 
157), but its figures were always too low: cf. Quinn, Heroes, 216. 

82 Quinn, Heroes, 43; Edwards, Epidemic of 1873, 59. 

33 Keating, Memphis, I, 645; II, 168, reports of the chamber of commerce. The 
tax rate varied from two to four per cent. 
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this economic stagnation, but without question the fever was the 
primary cause. 

Before the ordeal of 1873 was but a remembered nightmare the 
scourge again prevailed in what is, relatively, one of the most 
severe fever epidemics in American annals. In May, 1878, upon 
a report that the disease was epidemic in the West Indies, mer- 
chants unsuccessfully petitioned the authorities to establish a 
quarantine. On July 26 the newspapers announced that fever 
had been on the increase in New Orleans for two weeks. Imme- 
diately quarantine stations were set up at Germantown on the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad, at Whitehaven on the Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, and at the lower end of President’s 
Island in the river.** Rumors of a frightful outbreak in Granada, 
Mississippi, arrived on August 10, and when they were con- 
firmed three days later the bluff community became acutely ap- 
prehensive.* Little did it suspect that the yellow jack had already 
entered the city by his usual route from the river, but its sense 
of security was abruptly shattered by the announcement of the 
board of health that a Mrs. Bionda, the wife of an Italian snack- 
house keeper who catered to rivermen, had died of yellow fever 
on the thirteenth.** Sixty-five new cases were reported during 
the next two days, and before officials pronounced the plague 
epidemic on the twenty-third, hundreds of deaths had occurred.” _ 

The panic-stricken populace did not wait for an official an- 
nouncement before acting. On the day of Mrs. Bionda’s death 
began a mad exodus, by rail, by river, on wagon, and on foot, 
which carried from the town within a fortnight twenty-five thou- 
sand of its inhabitants, among them several of its doctors and 
most of its Protestant ministers.** There may have been some 
excuse for this action since it was mainly the poor Catholics 
who, because of penury, remained to die in the pest-ridden in- 
ferno, yet for months the newspapers denounced the Protestant 
clergy for their desertion in no uncertain terms. 

In the frenzied rush to safety all semblance of courtesy disap- 


34 Keating, History of the Yellow Fever, 103-106. 

35 Report of the Central Relief Committee (Memphis, 1878), 6. 

36 Jbid., 7; Keating, History of the Yellow Fever, 107. By August 13 there were 
already a dozen cases in the city. 

37 Keating, History of the Yellow Fever, 149; Report of the Central Relief Com- 
mittee, 7-8; Quinn, Heroes, 130. 

38 Quinn, Heroes, 155-156; Keating, Yellow Fever, 107-108. 
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peared, nor could police or railroad officials enforce the slightest 
degree of order. Regardless of age or sex everyone took care 
of himself, and in numerous instances fathers deserted wives 
and families. In self-defense many of the neighboring towns es- 
tablished shotgun quarantines and refused to allow trains to 
stop; in several places they even compelled refugees to camp 
in the forest without food or shelter.*® The residents of Jackson, 
out of fear of infection, not only destroyed every animal which 
came from Memphis, but in their panic they actually broke to 
pieces a stove which had recently arrived from the bluff.° In 
spite of his cassock Father Quinn was denied admission to nu- 
merous towns in West Tennessee because he was known to have 
been in Memphis.* 

About five thousand of the inhabitants, lacking the means of 
their more fortunate fellows, entered the several camps which 
had been established at a safe distance in the vicinity.** By the 
middle of September only 19,600 people remained in the city; 
14,000 of these were Negroes and most of the whites were Irish.* 
At first the disease had been confined to Pinch, but soon it spread 
throughout the city in every direction at a rate of hundreds of 
new cases each day. Five weeks after the existence of the plague 
had been formally announced the infection had penetrated the 
suburbs and the surrounding territory within a twelve-mile 
radius.“ 

‘‘Deaths to date 2250,’’ read a telegram from the relief com- 
mittee to Booth’s Theater in New York on September 20. ‘‘Num- 
ber now sick about 3000; average deaths 60% of the sick. We are 
feeding some 10,000 persons, sick and destitute. . . . 15 volunteer 
physicians have died, 20 others are sick, and a great many nurses 
have died. Fever abating a little today, for want of material 
perhaps. ... We are praying for frost — it is our only hope.’’ “ 


89 Quinn, Heroes, 131-133. 

40 Tbid., 226. Jackson had only eight cases of fever during the epidemic. 

41 Ibid., 27. 

42 Report of the Central Relief Committee, 9, 45. 

43 Quinn, Heroes, 139. The Memphis Avalanche of September 1 stated that there 
were only 5000 left. Quinn’s figure represents the maximum population, and at 
times probably not half that number were in the city. 


44 Report of the Central Relief Committee, 9, 18; Memphis Avalanche, September 
3, October 2, 1878. 


45 Memphis Appeal, September 20, 1878. 
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Soon after the death of Mrs. Bionda, Memphis was converted 
into one vast hospital that was daily becoming more and more 
of a charnelhouse. All business ceased, and of the numerous 
social and economic institutions only the press, telegraph, rail- 
roads, steamboats, druggists, undertakers, doctors, and Catholic 
clergy made any attempt to continue functioning.“ Every type 
of organization participated in relief work, but the Howard 
Association, the Citizen’s Relief Committee, and the Catholic 
Church carried most of the burden. It was as imperative to feed 
the well as to nurse the sick and bury the dead. Though contri- 
butions and volunteers had poured in since quarantine had been 
lifted on August 16, hundreds died of neglect who might have 
been saved. The Howards alone furnished twenty-nine hundred 
nurses and one-hundred-and-eleven doctors, and spent over half 
a million dollars in caring for fifteen thousand persons. 

The large number of Negroes, susceptible to the virus for the 
first time in 1878,** could not be induced to leave so long as they 
were assured free rations.*® In many cases they were left to care 
for vacant houses by the owners who had fled to safer regions. 
Considerable petty thievery went on and there were numerous 
unfounded tales of rape of white women by Negro men.” It was 
estimated at one time that two hundred tramps were scouring 
the city in search of spoil.” As on all occasions when life is . 
cheap and highly uncertain, debauchery was conspicuous; yet 
on the whole public order was as well preserved as could be ex- 
pected, thanks to the efforts of the relief committee and the loyal- 
ty of two military companies, composed of Negroes, that were 
stationed opposite Court Square to preserve order. 

The horrors of the epidemic defy description. Bodies were 
constantly found in an advanced state of decomposition. In one 
instance workers discovered half a cadaver of a Negro woman 
covered with dead rats which had eaten the flesh. The county 
undertaker had four furniture wagons in service all day long, 
yet at the peak of the pestilence victims succumbed so fast that 


46 Memphis Public Ledger, September 20, 1878. 

47 Keating, Yellow Fever, 668; Dromgoole, Yellow Fever, 77. 
48 Quinn, Heroes, 47; Memphis Appeal, September 1, 1878. 
49 Dromgoole, Yellow Fever, 74. 

50 Keating, Yellow Fever, 113. 

51 Ibid., 130. 
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scores lay unburied. Hundreds of corpses were enterred in 
shallow gullies with no marks of identification. One party came 
upon a live infant, coated with black vomit, suckling the breasts 
of its dead mother. During the duration of the epidemic, with 
few exceptions, all babies were stillborn. Strange anomalies 
occurred in the presence of death — strong men turned cowards 
and lewd women saints. 

In the midst of such awful tragedy appeared both the mira- 
culous and the comic. One little girl in her eleventh year, who 
had been dumb and paralysed for some time, recovered complete 
possession of her faculties after a long siege of the fever. To 
ward off disease people drenched themselves with cologne and 
rosewater, or wore on their persons onions and little bags of 
assafoetida, that evil-smelling stuff which superstitious folk in 
the South still use to insure immunity.** Men could be seen 
everywhere wearing sponges on their noses, and the streets were 
covered with lime for the purpose of disinfection. As the last 
rites were being said over one Irishman in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, the mourners were terrified to see the shrouded figure open 
its eyes and ejaculate, ‘‘ What the hell are you doing?’’ * 

The early appearance of the epidemic and the unusually hot 
weather which lasted throughout early autumn accounted for 
the severe mortality. The following record gives some indica- 
tion of the progress of the fever :* 


July 10-Sept. 6 958 deaths Sept. 13 93 deaths 
Sept. 7 97 " Sept. 14 127 " 

Sept. 8 99 n Sept. 15 98 

Sept. 9 111 " Sept. 16 111 n 

Sept. 10 99 " Sept. 17 96 " 

Sept. 11 104 n Sept. 18 68 " 

Sept. 12 98 #® Sept. 19-Oct. 15 50 deaths daily 


When frost came in the middle of October and thin ice occurred 
soon afterwards, the end of the epidemic was announced. 

The wild scattering of people which followed the outbreak of 

52 Dromgoole and Keating recount vivid anecdotes of the plague which would fill 
a book in themselves. 

53 Quinn, Heroes, 191. 

54 Dromgoole, Yellow Fever, 68. 

55 Keating, Yellow Fever, 109; Quinn, Heroes, 115. 
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the fever in August produced a high mortality in the whole 
valley.° Refugees from the city carried the infection as far 
away as Bowling Green, Kentucky, and Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
though neighboring towns along railroads were hardest hit. 
Brownsville reported 844 cases, LaGrange 152, Martin 126, Col- 
liersville 121, and Paris 118.*° Only those escaped which, like 
Jackson, refused to admit anyone who had been exposed. As 
the plague waned in Memphis, more through lack of subjects 
than for any other reason, the local relief committee began car- 
ing for the sick and destitute in the county, and the Howards 
administered to the entire tri-state region.” 

According to the medical estimate, which is probably an 
understatement, in Memphis alone the total mortality was 5150 
out of a population that never exceeded 20,000 during the epi- 
demic.” Roughly 17,600 of both races were stricken, and of the 
7000 whites who remained not more than 200 escaped the fever. 
Of these whites 75 per cent died in contrast to only 7 per cent 
of the Negroes. Again the toll was heaviest among the Irish, 
as is evident from the fact that the Catholic Church lost two 
thousand of its parishioners, thirteen priests, and thirty nuns.” 

Immediate signs of recovery were not apparent in the season 
of 1878-79 as they were following the plague of 1873. Thousands 
of refugees failed to return, and the public debt became so press-. 
ing that the municipality surrendered its charter to avoid bank- 
ruptcy, becoming a mere taxing district of the state.” In spite 
of an energetic sanitary campaign during the winter, with the 
advent of spring sporadic cases of fever appeared in different 


56 Memphis Avalanche, September 21, 1878. 

57 Dromgoole, Yellow Fever, 107-125. In these pages appear reports from all 
neighboring towns and villages. 

58 Memphis Avalanche, October 5, 10, 1878; Dromgoole, Yellow Fever, 110-116; 
Keating, Yellow Fever, 142-143. 

59 Keating, Yellow Fever, 116 n.; Quinn, Heroes, 216. One undertaker stated that 
he would testify under oath that more than two hundred were buried in one day, 
though the highest estimate of the board of health for a single day was little more 
than one hundred. On September 17 the Memphis Avalanche listed the names of 208 
persons reputed to have died the previous day, but the estimate of the Associated 
Press for the same date was 127; Memphis Public Ledger, November 26, 1878. 

60 Whites, 4204 out of 5600; blacks, 946 out of 12,000. 
61 Quinn, Heroes, 214. 
62 Acts of the State of Tennessee, 41 Gen. Assem., chap. X. 
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parts of town. The outbreak which came in the heat of July 
produced once more the inevitable exodus, and again over half 
the population fled to Nashville and St. Louis.* This attack of 
the scourge, milder than the last, endured until the middle of 
November, four long months with a mortality of more than six 
hundred out of two thousand cases.* Only the immunity ac- 
quired in the previous year saved the town from complete de- 
vastation; never did the future seem so dark as in those Decem- 
ber days of 1879, when even the most loyal inhabitants were 
leaving for healthier sites. After three epidemics of such inten- 
sity as these, it is remarkable that Memphis did not become, 
like its ante-bellum rival, Randolph, a forgotten village on the 
banks of the Mississippi. 

Though Memphis suffered much more bitterly than most 
American cities, unsanitary conditions were general throughout 
the nation until the end of the century, and every port and river 
town was at one time or other stricken with devastating epidem- 
ics of smallpox, cholera, or yellow fever.” Some attempts were 
made to improve public health, for the federal government had 
established marine hospitals along the coast and the Mississippi 
River to confine sailors afflicted with exotic diseases, but as late 
as 1873 only thirty-two cities in the United States had local 
boards of health. Yet these boards were helpless as long as 
medical science was ignorant of the origin of disease, and the 
seeming apathy of the nation to the menace of pestilence was 
due actually to a lack of knowledge rather than to a lack of 
energy or concern. 

In the last half of the nineteenth century, as a result of the 
experiments of European scientists like Louis Pasteur and 
Robert Koch, preventive medicine made significant advances. 
The fruits of their research in bacteriology, particularly con- 
cerning the germ theory of disease, were introduced to America 

68 Report of the Board of Health, 1879, 5; Keating, Memphis, I, 676. 

64 Memphis Public Ledger, September 3, October 18, 1879. 

65 The secretary of the state board of health estimated the mortality at 587 out 
of 2010 cases (whites — 470 out of 1298; blacks —117 out of 702). Quinn, Heroes, 


214, estimated the dead at 800. 


66 See particularly Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Norfolk, Historic Southern Port 
(Durham, 1931), 206-216. 


67 Henry E. Sigerist, American Medicine (New York, 1934), 234, 239. 
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by young doctors like William Osler, William H. Welch, and 
Hermann Biggs, who had studied abroad. In the nineties a new 
public health program was launched under the direction of 
Biggs, who served as pathologist and director of the bacteriolog- 
ical laboratory of the New York City Health Department from 
1892 to 1914,** and his methods were soon applied in other cities, 
particularly in Memphis. In the last decade of the century the 
scope of the Marine Hospital Service was enlarged and in 1902 
it became the Public Health Service.” 

The fever in Memphis was of more than local significance; it 
was an event of immense national importance, for it aroused the 
country to the ever-present threat of disease at the very time 
that the findings of Pasteur and Koch were being disseminated. 
In his bachelor’s dissertation submitted at Cornell in 1882, 
young Biggs had commented specifically on the Memphis epi- 
demic of 1878, observing that it was ‘‘proven to have been due 
to the filthiness and unpaved streets, insufficient drainage, ob- 
structed and offensive sewers, and the want of proper precau- 
tions during the prevalence of the epidemic.’’ *® The experience 
of the city was a warning to the nation, and the sanitary cam- 
paign upon which it shortly embarked proved an inspiring 
example. 

If Memphis history were to be divided into two periods — and. 
there is ample cause for such a division— then 1880 and not 
1860 would be the critical date. The social and economic con- 
sequences of the fever epidemics were so far-reaching as to 
warrant the conclusion that there have been two cities upon the 
lower Chickasaw Bluff: one which existed prior to the pesti- 
lence, and a second metropolis which sprang up like some fungus 
growth on the ruins of the first. Both possessed certain com- 
mon characteristics thrust upon them by identity of location — 
cotton, the Negro, and the river — but the eighties witnessed 
such a metamorphosis in urban personnel as well as physiogno- 
my that the Radicals who departed at the end of the reconstruc- 
tion period would hardly have recognized the town in 1890. 


68 Charles E. A. Winslow, Hermann Biggs (Philadelphia, 1929) is an exhaustive 
study of Biggs’ work in public health. 

69 Sigerist, American Medicine, 235-236. 

70 Winslow, Hermann Biggs, 41. 
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While other southern cities were in many cases experiencing 
a 100 per cent increase during the fever decade, population in 
Memphis declined from forty to thirty-three thousand. This 
decrease was confined largely to white inhabitants, for few men 
of means cared to remain in a town whose future was so perilous. 
Even the most loyal citizens had to admit that by the close of 
the decade one-third of the white residents had emigrated.” 
Many refugees remained permanently in St. Louis, and most of 
those who returned were apparently transient. The amazing 
extent to which newcomers supplanted the old native stock in 
the post-fever years is revealed in a census taken in 1918 by the 
federal bureau of education. Of the 11,871 white parents resid- 
ing in Memphis forty years after the great epidemic, only 183, 
less than two per cent, had been born there.” 

The populace changed not merely in personnel but also in 
quality. Among the victims of the three epidemics were thirty- 
four hundred Catholics, including twenty-four priests and twice 
as many nuns. Many industrious Germans joined their breth- 
ren in St. Louis, and one of their leading clubs in Memphis, the 
Maennerchor, became virtually defunct for lack of members.” 
Of the once numerous German organizations on the bluff, only 
Germania Hall remains in the twentieth century. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that after the plague the proportion of Negroes in- 
creased until by the turn of the century they constituted half of 
the total population.” 

In the history of the city the year 1880 marks a distinct cul- 
tural break. It is no wonder, in view of the above statistics, that 
modern Memphis possesses no aristocracy, no tradition, and 
little interest in its past. The names of only a few families, like 
the Topps, McGevneys, Winchesters, McLemores, Trezevants, 
and Overtons, have appeared consistently in its annals. As the 
war had disrupted a petit noblesse in the process of aging, so 
the fever destroyed a second embryonic aristocracy before it 

71 Calvin F. Vance, Past and Future of Memphis (Memphis, 1892), 7. 

72 Department of the Interior, Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, L, 13. 

73 Quinn, Heroes, preface, vii; 214. 

74 Keating, Memphis, II, 288. Its membership was formerly 350. 

75 The percentage of Negroes in the total population increased from seventeen 


per cent in 1860 to forty-eight per cent in 1900. The actual numbers were: 1860 — 
3,822; 1870 — 15,741; 1880 — 14,986; 1890 — 28,706; 1900 — 49,910. 
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cast off its swaddling clothes. If the loss of so many Irish was 
considered by some a good riddance of undesirables, the dimin- 
ished scope of the Catholic Church was regrettable, for it had 
served as a check on rural provincialism. The migration of the 
Germans was much more serious, since it took from the com- 
munity an influential group which possessed taste in aesthetic 
matters as well as sober commercial judgment. Qualitatively 
the cost of the fever is not to be reckoned by the number of vic- 
tims, but by the intelligent and solid citizens it drove elsewhere. 

The old Memphis, with all its filth, was unique; the new city, 
with all its improvements, was prosaic and in time became a 
southern Middletown. In losing its filth and some of its notorious 
viciousness it lost also a certain quality for which paved streets 
and a sewerage system were by no means complete compensa- 
tion — that unnamable quality which conspicuously differen- 
tiates Boston, Charleston, and New Orleans from Pittsburgh and 
Kansas City. Once heterogeneous, it became homogeneous and 
progressive ; formerly cosmopolitan, it became hopelessly provin- 
cial. Gone were the minority groups necessary to a healthy 
intellectual atmosphere; and in their places, during the eighties 
and nineties, came farmers from Mississippi and Tennessee, a 
simple and virtuous country folk, but stubborn and often un- 
lettered.”* 

In 1900, consequently, Memphis presented a strange para- 
dox — a city modern in physical aspect but rural in background, 
rural in prejudice, and rural in habit. From each man was de- 
manded allegiance to four conventional ideals: to an unadul- 
terated Protestant fundamentalism; to a fantastic entity called 
the Old South; to the principle of white supremacy ; and, rather 
paradoxically, to the Constitution of the United States.” 

Because of the prosperity that began in the eighties and that 
made Memphis the third largest city in the South by the end of 
the century,”* the theory that the fever may have had dire eco- 
nomic consequences has been generally dismissed. On the con- 


76 Gerald M. Capers, ‘‘Where South Met West’’ (Ph.D. dissertation Yale Uni- 
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trary, this prosperity came in spite of the pestilence, and but for 
the pestilence it must have been greater and more permanent. A 
careful comparison of the growth of Memphis with that of other 
southern cities during the last century justifies the hypothesis 
that the plague kept it from becoming a much larger city than it 
is at present. 

On the eve of the Civil War Memphis was the thirty-eighth 
city in population in the United States. Within ten years it had 
risen to thirty-second, but during the fever decade it fell to 
fifty-fifth, and since then it has never been higher than thirty- 
sixth. Instead of a population of 80,000 in 1880, which from the 
rate of increase during the past thirty years it had reason to 
expect, it found itself with only 33,000. In ten fateful years it 
had lost its superiority over both Nashville and Atlanta, and its 
position was eventually challenged by those parvenus among 
southern cities, Birmingham and the Texas towns. The story is 
clearly told in the following extract from the Federal Census: 


GrowTH OF SouTHERN CirTiEs, 1860-1930 


1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1930 
Memphis 22,623 40,226 33,592 64,495 102,320 253,153 
Atlanta 9,554 21,789 37,409 65,533 89,872 270,366 
Nashville 16,988 25,865 43,350 76,168 80,865 153,866 
Birmingham 3,086 26,178 38,415 259,678 
Dallas 10,358 38,067 42,638 260,475 


The New South is an offspring of the union of bountiful 
natural resources and northern capital. Here the deterrent 
effect of the fever is particularly obvious. In 1870 no southern 
town was more likely to become the first depot of northern capi- 
talists than Memphis. Better located than either New Orleans 
or Louisville, the only cities of the western South that outranked 
it, the town on the bluff possessed commercial and industrial 
possibilities with which the North, as a result of the profits made 
by Yankees in the contraband trade of the sixties, was well 
acquainted. 

19 Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, I, 66, 224, 1032, 1056. 

80 In the seventies the Iron Age, a New York industrial journal, made this com- 
ment: ‘‘At Memphis coal from Kentucky, used with iron ores of like cast, should 
make it one of our greatest manufacturing centers — coal and iron being obtainable 


from the Alabama fields cheaper than they can be delivered at St. Louis.’’ Quoted 
in Memphis, Past, Present and Future (Memphis, 1883), 82. 
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A decade later the notoriety which accompanied the three 
fever epidemics had altered this situation completely. It be- 
came known throughout the nation that life was extremely 
hazardous in Memphis, that its taxes were prohibitive, and that 
its municipal bonds had virtually been repudiated and its mu- 
nicipal charter surrendered. Even in the Gilded Age capital 
was not unnecessarily reckless, and for a quarter of a century 
the double stigma of debt and disease kept northern investments 
in the city at a low figure. It is rather ironical that the largest 
inland cotton market in the world has not possessed a single 
cotton mill since 1893, and that the largest hardwood lumber 
market in the United States manufactured little furniture before 
1900. 

The industrial handicap has been overcome in the twentieth 
century, but much of the purely commercial damage arising from 
the fever remains. The misfortune of Memphis proved the op- 
portunity of St. Louis and Atlanta. The scourge of 1878 drove 
several firms to St. Louis,’ and undoubtedly many houses seek- 
ing the trade of the lower valley located their headquarters at 
the mouth of the Missouri, when but for the fever they would 
have preferred the mouth of the Wolf. The horizontal trade of 
Memphis suffered as well as the vertical, for northern concerns 
in search of a location for a single branch office to serve a South 
that was still moving west chose an inland town in Georgia in 
preference to a railroad center on the middle Mississippi. 

Predictions as to what might have been are but the opinion of 
an individual, whether he be steamboat captain or historian, but 
it can be suggested with considerable justification that Atlanta 
owes its present position as the ‘‘New York of the South’’ more 
to the work of the aedes aegypti in Memphis half a century ago 
than to any other cause. 


81 Rice-Stix and Co. was the largest concern to move to St. Louis, but Hill- 
Fontaine and Co. (cotton); Hill, Ferry, and Mitchell (wholesale shoes); Thomas 
Hallen and Co. (cotton); and several others joined the exodus after the fever. 














JOHN PETER ALTGELD AND THE BACKGROUND 
OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1896 


By Harvey Wisu 


In an era of political opportunism devoid of any larger pur- 
pose, and with the last gasp of bloody shirt oratory revealing 
the paucity of genuine issues, national leadership sank to a low 
ebb as the campaign of 1896 began. Despite the significant 
platform written by the Democratic National Convention at 
Chicago, William McKinley entered the contest with the com- 
forting belief that the trusty tariff issue would continue to re- 
flect the chief concern of the nation. Increasing unemployment, 
the discontent engendered by the serious defeat of labor organ- 
izations as in the Pullman strike, and the conviction that the 
forces of government, irrespective of party, were aligned against 
the workman and farmer presented issues which the old-line 
politicians were unprepared to meet. Populist ideas, arising 
from the farmers’ woes, played havoc with the common alle- 
giance to the old parties. The debtor’s complex, dating back to 
days long before Daniel Shay, sought expression in a free silver 
panacea. 

Against this background of discontent, the sudden emergence 
of John P. Altgeld of Illinois to a position of national leadership 
can readily be understood. His titanic blows against injustices 
of every description resounded throughout the nation. Even the 
most conservative newspapers of the East could not avoid an 
intermittent consideration of what the governor of Illinois was 
doing. Altgeld’s challenging réle in the Pullman strike, his 
unique pardon message of 1893, his battle against monopoly and 
corruption were matters of national interest. As the Democratic 
party broke away from Grover Cleveland’s leadership it seemed 
that John P. Altgeld had almost taken the President’s place 
within the party. 

The governor’s statements on the leading questions of the 
day assumed a new importance. This was particularly clear 
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after the famous income tax decision of 1895 which invalidated 
that measure. Justice Melville W. Fuller, in rendering this opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court, declared that the purpose of the ap- 
portionment requirement of the Constitution for direct taxes 
‘twas to prevent an attack upon accumulated property by mere 
force of numbers.’’? In a newspaper interview which was widely 
quoted elsewhere in the press Altgeld delivered the most viru- 
lent attack of his career upon the Supreme Court and its phil- 
osphy. He pointed out that for more than a century, the Court 
had in several cases held an income tax law to be constitutional. 
The present reversal seemed to him a new construction based 
on the prejudices of the judges and the controlling influence of 
the time. He declared: ‘‘Before the war the slave power and 
the South dominated the court, and the time will come when 
justice and the great Mississippi Valley will dominate the 
court.’’? Sardonically he suggested that the Supreme Court 
should have delivered a stinging rebuke to the growing dis- 
content among the people and thus teach a lesson in patriotism. 
The black gowns of the judges were useful medieval relics ‘‘to 
make little men seem great’’ and convey the impression of in- 
fallibility. Each judge ought therefore, he suggested, to wear 
two gowns until the storm blew over. 

During the battlefield ceremonies at Chickamauga on Septem- 
ber 18, 1895, Altgeld was invited to speak upon the same plat- 
form with Vice-President Adlai Stevenson and William Mc- 
Kinley, then governor of Ohio. Departing from the oratorical 
pattern of the other speakers who dwelt upon the greatness of 
military heroism, Altgeld launched a bitter arraignment of the 
social and economic evils of the day: 


Born of vast concentration of capital in unscrupulous hands, cor- 
ruption is washing the foundations from under us, and is tainting 
everything it touches with a moral leprosy. It seeks to direct official 
action, it dictates legislation, and endeavors to control the construc- 
tion of our laws. .. . To be an eligible candidate now often means 
to stand for nothing in particular and to represent no definite prin- 
ciple, but to be all things to all men and, in the end, be contemptible. 

1 Pollock v. Farmers Loan and Trust Company, 157 U. S. 429 (1895). 


2 John P. Altgeld, ‘‘The Supreme Court and the Income Tax,’’ Live Questions 
(Chicago, 1899), 464-466. 
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Thirty-four years ago the call was for men to fight an open enemy 
in the field; today our country is calling for men who will be true 
to republican institutions at home.® 


If the revolt of 1896 is interpreted purely in terms of free 

silver, then the social and economic conditions underlying it fail 
to find adequate explanation. Many, if not most, trade unionists 
and other urban elements considered free silver illusory as a 
panacea, but were willing to support Bryan. Nor is the explana- 
tion to be sought in the personality of the Democratic standard- 
bearer, for many thoughtful men who voted for him considered 
Bryan a superficial, if eloquent, orator unacquainted with the 
deeper issues of the day. Rather, the more probable interpreta- 
tion of the campaign of 1896 seems to be that of a mass move- 
‘ment against those phases of injustice that Altgeld had been 
fighting in Illinois. Labor, which had repeatedly denounced free 
silver and populism as measures of the relatively well-to-do 
farmers, was willing to espouse a cause that promised an end 
to court injunctions against strikers and the reform of a con- 
servative Supreme Court which prevented the equalization of 
the tax burden while upholding the imprisonment of labor lead- 
ers. For the farmers it was the last great battle of agrarianism 
against the increasing dominance of industry. But free silver 
became a symbol of a wide program of reform. 

So long as the tariff issue seemed uppermost and the realiza- 
tion of free silver remote, both gold and silver Democrats of 
Illinois were willing to work together. Altgeld’s break with 
Cleveland over the sending of federal troops to Chicago laid the 
basis for a new alignment within the party. As the congressional 
elections of 1894 drew near, the governor read Cleveland out of 
the party as far as Illinois was concerned. At Mattoon, Illinois, 
on October 30, he declared that the national administration no 
longer represented the policies of the Democratic party. Cleve- 
land had opposed the income tax law. The President was respon- 
sible for military despotism, judicial usurpation, and for the 
repeal of the Silver Act. As for the chronic tariff issue, Altgeld 
said that it was settled for a considerable time.* Two days later 

3 Chicago Tribune, September 19, 1895. 


4 Altgeld, ‘‘Speech at Mattoon, October 30, 1894, on the Political Issues Then 
Pending,’’ Live Questions, 428-444. 
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he expressed similar sentiments at Aurora and called for a new 
program of reform.’ On November 3, speaking before the work- 
ingmen in the stockyard section of Chicago, Altgeld attacked 
Cleveland again as the betrayer of his party.° 

Election day brought a Republican landslide in Illinois and 
elsewhere over the country. This victory brought in twenty 
Republican congressmen from Illinois and only two Democrats.’ 
The rebuke was unmistakable. In several interviews upon the 
elections, Altgeld attributed the defeat to the widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the Cleveland administration, particularly its 
anti-labor policies. ‘‘For a great many years’’ he declared, ‘‘the 
Democratic party has practically stood for no definite principles. 
We seemed to be doing business under what was a sort of polit- 
ical false pretense.’’ ® 

It was clear that unless the Democrats could free themselves 
from the unpopular Cleveland influence, they were doomed to 
defeat in 1896. Charles R. Tuttle, investigating the political 
situation in Illinois for the Democrats, noted that many of his 
party had voted Republican or Populist. He found the chief 
topic of interest among the voters to be the money question. 
Turning to Governor Altgeld for guidance, Tuttle proposed that 
the Illinois Democrats hold a silver convention.* The governor 
considered the plan for several days and then gave it strong 
support. There was fear that the newly organized National 
Silver party at Washington, representing a bipartisan alliance 
of silverites, might disrupt the Democratic party. In order to 
forestall them, the time for the Illinois Silver Convention was 
set for an early date, June 5, 1895. Although other silver meet- 
ings were being held in various parts of the Union, the idea of 
a special Democratic state convention called for the sole purpose 
of passing free silver resolutions was utilized for the first time 


5Id., ‘‘Speech at Aurora Turner Hall, November 1, 1894, On the Political 
Parties,’’ Live Questions, 444-449, 

6 Chicago Tribune, November 4, 1894. The Tribune editor theorized, ‘‘ Since 
July 1894 (the date of the Pullman Strike) Altgeld has been ready to do anything 
or be anything to spite Cleveland. He would not have been a free silver shrieker if 
Cleveland had not been for honest money.’’ Ibid., June 23, 1896. 

7 Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia (New York, 1895), 362. 

8 Chicago Tribune, November 6, 1894. 

® Charles R. Tuttle, Illinois Currency Convention (Chicago, 1895), 31, 33. 
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in Illinois rather than in the western silver states.° This stra- 
tegy was of great significance in the capture of the National 
Democratic party by the silver forces. 

Altgeld’s action in calling for a state silver convention 
alarmed some Democratic leaders like Governor William J. Stone 
of Missouri who feared that the party would split upon this 
issue. The avowed intention of the Illinois governor to break 
with the Cleveland gold wing by calling a national convention 
of the party on the silver issue if it became necessary seemed 
somewhat precipitate. In reply to Stone’s objections, Altgeld 
declared: ‘‘The question is, how can we prevent the delegates 
who are to be selected to attend next years Democratic conven- 
tion from being controlled by the Eastern manipulators who use 
the Democratic party only as a convenience?’’** Only an active 
silver campaign before the national convention met could defeat 
the party spoilsmen. Thus he hoped to win over all the silver 
Republicans of the state by declaring at once for bimetallism. 

Rumors that the gold men were going to bring the President 
to Chicago to head off the silver movement soon received con- 
firmation. An invitation was sent by the Illinois gold Democrats 
to Cleveland that the latter be a guest at an important political 
gathering.*? The President expressed his regrets at being un- 
able to come but issued a public statement contrived to hearten 
the conservative faction and define the issue. He deplored the 
spread of reckless discontent and wild experimentation. ‘‘Dis- 
guise it as we may,”’’ he wrote, ‘‘the line of battle is drawn be- 
tween the forces of safe currency and those of silver monometal- 
ism.’’** Cleveland believed that in accordance with Gresham’s 
Law the cheaper metal would drive out the other and hence a 
condition of monometallism would result. 

Senator John M. Palmer of Illinois, representing the Cleve- 
land forces, attempted to gain the support of the crafts wing 
of the party which had fought the governor on the ‘‘eternal’’ 


10 Marian Silveus, ‘‘The Antecedents of the Campaign of 1896’’ (Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1932), 60. 

11 Altgeld, ‘‘Letter to Gov. Stone on Position of Democratic Party on Money 
Question, June 20, 1895,’’ Live Questions, 486-488. 

12 Chicago Times-Herald, April 6, 1895. 

138 Grover Cleveland to William T. Baker, April 14, 1895, in ibid., April 15, 1895. 
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monopoly bills and the corruption issue."* An Honest Money 
League was organized which soon included some of the most 
disreputable elements of the party. Judge Lambert Tree, al- 
though a prominent gold man, refused to deal with the league 
which he found to contain the discredited politicians of the old 
Democratic organization. Writing to Senator Vilas, a lead- 
ing gold Democrat of Wisconsin, Judge Tree declared, ‘‘The 
Honest Money movement here is thus far a miserable fiasco and 
the practical part of it in the hands of men whose motives are 
more than suspected.’’** The league eventually went to the 
extreme of endorsing the governor for renomination in order 
to create the impression that he was straddling the issue. When 
news of this step came to Altgeld, he indignantly rejected the 
endorsement.*® 

As the day of the silver convention drew near, the sentiment 
for bimetallism became increasingly favorable. The Chicago 
Times-Herald, conducting a poll on the subject in the Illi- 
nois legislature, found thirty-eight Democratic representatives 
avowed silverites and only one opposed: of fifteen Democratic 
senators, nine were for silver and only three absolutely opposed. 
Even among the fifty-five Republican legislators who expressed 
their opinion on the issue, twenty-six were for silver and only 


four opposed; the remainder were either non-committal or for. 


14 Ibid. 

15 Lambert Tree to William F. Vilas, May 28, 1896, W. F. Vilas MSS. (Wisconsin 
State Historical Library). 

16 Altgeld, ‘‘Spurned the Endorsement of Gold Standard Men,’’ Live Questions, 
536. An interesting aspect of the struggle in Illinois between the gold Democrats 
and the silver men can be followed in the proceedings of the Iroquois Club, the 
leading Democratic organization west of New York City. A program was arranged 
by the gold Democrats for Jefferson Day, 1895, and Altgeld, as a prominent member 
of the club, was invited to speak at the gathering. The governor, in a tart letter 
declining the invitation, pointed out that several of the proposed speakers had been 
connected with homestead robbing operations in the Northwest and corrupt lobbying 
for a railway pool. As for an eulogy of the President, he remarked, ‘‘To laud 
Clevelandism on Jefferson’s birthday is to sing a Te Deum in honor of Judas 
Iscariot on a Christmas morning.’’ Altgeld to John W. Ela, March 27, 1895, ibid., 
467; also Iroquois Club Pamphlets (Gilpin library of the Chicago Historical Society). 
The club, soon thereafter, began to work actively for the gold cause and the silverites 
seceded in a body. Chicago Times-Herald, April 24, 1895. Altgeld’s letter of resig- 
nation from the Iroquois Club, dated December 2, 1896, appears in the manuscript 
files of the Chicago Historical Society. 
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some compromise measure.’ A strong silver element was thus 
evident in both parties. 

On June 15, 1895, a group of 1076 Democratic delegates com- 
ing from every part of the state gathered at Springfield. Wil- 
liam H. Hinrichsen, secretary of state and chairman of the state 
central committee, and Altgeld were in complete control of the 
situation. Judge Samuel P. McConnell, a close friend of the 
governor, was chosen as permanent chairman."* Hinrichsen, 
apparently to advance the presidential aspirations of his friend 
of student days, had invited the Nebraskan, William Jennings 
Bryan, to the convention. On the side lines, Senator John M. 
Palmer watched the proceedings in a vain hope to stop the silver 
heresy.’® 

After popular insistence that he address the delegates, Altgeld 
responded with a spirited presentation of the silver issue. He 
pictured the current paralysis of industry, the debtor’s plight, 
the mechanic’s enforced idleness, and the widespread poverty. 
These conditions he attributed in large measure to the defla- 
tionary policies of the national administration and the financiers. 
The restoration of the purchasing power of the producing masses 
could not be brought about unless silver was restored to its right- 
fui place. An indignant people were aroused to right a great 
wrong. The Democratic party must represent the masses and 
not fear a split in its ranks. ‘‘Stand by the question of prin- 
ciple,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘and there is no power in America that can 
withstand your onward tread.’’ *° 

The convention adopted a resolution recommending a strong 
educational program for free silver and accepted Altgeld’s plan 
for independent action on a sixteen to one ratio regardless of 
the action taken by the national party organization. If the 
national committee refused to call a silver convention before 
August, 1895, then a program of concurrent action with other 
state committees would be adopted.” 

17 Chicago Times-Herald, April 6, 1895. 

18 Walter Townsend, Jilinois Democracy (Springfield, Ill., 1935), I, 191; also 
Chicago Tribune, June 5, 1895. 

19 Chicago Times-Herald, June 5, 1895; also Chicago Tribune, June 5, 6, 1895. 

20 Chicago Times-Herald, June 6, 1895. 

21 Chicago Tribune, June 6, 7, 1895. 
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Bryan attracted considerable attention and applause by his 
powerful oratory. He declared that popular feeling pointed 
clearly to the fact that the currency question would be the chief 
issue of 1896. ‘‘We are confronted with a conspiracy greater 
than that attacked by Jackson . . . international in extent and 
destined in its consummation to produce more misery than war, 
pestilence, and famine.’’** A six minute ovation followed this 
speech. The Nebraskan became acquainted with Altgeld for the 
first time at the silver convention and used this opportunity to 
impress the other with his qualifications for the presidency. 
The governor was wary, though kindly in manner, and refused to 
commit himself. Hoping for better results later, Bryan devoted 
himself to an enthusiastic description of the convention for his 
newspaper, the Omaha Herald: ‘‘Springfield is the Sumter of the 
great contest for the restoration of the coinage of the constitu- 
tion. The Illinois Convention of yesterday was the most im- 
portant political gathering ever held since the days when the 
preliminaries were arranged for the perpetuation of the 
Union.’’ * 

The gold Democrats worked desperately to stem the rising 
tide. John R. Walsh and other Chicago bankers contributed 
generously to the gold cause. Senator Palmer delivered an 
attack upon Altgeld and the convention. ‘‘The Governor ev- 


idently believes there is in this country a poor class,’’ he re- ° 


marked caustically, ‘‘which he kindly consents to call the 
‘common people,’ of which class he unnecessarily avows him- 
self the champion.’’ ** The Cleveland administration, perceiving 
the hornet’s nest that had been stirred in Illinois, determined to 
checkmate Altgeld. John G. Carlisle, secretary of the treasury, 
came to Chicago on April 15, 1896 and delivered an emphatic 
message at the Auditorium defending the gold standard. For a 
time it seemed as if he had weakened some of the enthusiasm 
for silver.” 

To meet this attack Altgeld decided to draw attention to the 
weakness of Carlisle’s arguments by attempting to refute them 


22 Ibid., June 6, 1895. 
23 Ibid., June 7, 1895. 
24 Ibid., June 6, 1895. 
25 James A. Barnes, John G. Carlisle (New York, 1931), 449-451. 
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in the same auditorium where the Cleveland leader had spoken. 
On May 16, 1896, he made his first important silver speech of 
the campaign. It is unnecessary to follow his arguments here 
for the free coinage of silver — so trite have they become today. 
He showed that most of the gold leaders, including Carlisle him- 
self and the editors of the Chicago Tribune, had changed their 
position radically since the seventies. The exact ratio for gold 
and silver, he declared, need not be determined as yet; but it 
was necessary to decide now for bimetallism with or without an 
international agreement.”*® An enthusiastic audience which filled 
every part of the huge building greeted each point apprecia- 
tively. 

The Republicans of Illinois held a state convention at Spring- 
field on April 29. Whatever claims ex-governor Joseph W. Fifer 
had upon his party for renomination were speedily set aside by 
the Yerkes forces which counted on John R. Tanner of Clay 
County to put through the monopoly bills that Altgeld had 
vetoed. Tanner had led the bipartisan alliance of the legislature 
in punishing the governor for his opposition to their measures 
by adjourning that body while Altgeld’s program of social legis- 
lation was pending. At this time Tanner was chairman of the 
Republican Central Committee and, according to Lincoln Stef- 
fens, ‘‘came as near being a state boss as any man in Illinois 
politics and he was ‘safe.’ ’’ ** The new candidate was chosen by 
a large vote. He delivered a strong defense of sound money and 
reviewed the record of the state administration in a hostile 
spirit. The governor’s protest against Cleveland’s intervention 
during the Pullman strike appeared to Tanner ‘‘like a groan 
from the grave of a dead and buried rebellion.’’ * 

The Democratic State Convention met at Peoria on June 23, 
1896. Although Altgeld preferred to retire to private life be- 
cause of his failing health and the hope of saving a portion of 
his formerly extensive investments, the state Democrats, led by 
the Cook County organization, had virtually drafted the gov- 
ernor for renomination.” Carter H. Harrison, who attended 


26 Altgeld, ‘‘Non-Partisan Speech on Money Question, May 16, 1896,’’ Live 
Questions, 541-570; also Chicago Tribune, May 17, 1896. 

27 J. Lincoln Steffens, The Struggle for Self-Government (New York, 1906), 54. 

28 Chicago Tribune, April 30, 1896. 

29 Ibid., November 20, 1895; also Chicago Times-Herald, November 20, 1895. 
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the convention as a delegate, later wrote: ‘‘ Naturally in all ex- 
cept the less vital matters, the proceedings were cut and dried. 
Altgeld was to be named for governor, was to select his running 
mates; as a matter of course to him was conceded the right to 
name the issues on which he was to make the campaign.’’ *° 

Again, as in the silver convention of 1895, Judge Samuel Mc- 
Connell, Altgeld’s old friend, became chairman. The governor 
was not only renominated but also selected as delegate-at-large 
to the National Convention; the other delegates were for the 
most part closely associated with him. Then, as the Chicago 
Tribune put it, ‘‘Showls for the governor’’ arose and the latter 
responded with an address.** He emphasized the fact that the 
currency issue, not the tariff, was to be the chief question of 
the campaign. Ignoring local issues, Altgeld attacked the Re- 
publican National Convention at St. Louis which he character- 
ized as ‘‘Mark Hanna’s Trust.”’ 

A summary of Altgeld’s platform on national issues reveals 
its striking similarity to the National Democratic platform writ- 
ten shortly thereafter and the extent of the governor’s influence 
in drawing up the latter document: 

1. The free coinage of silver. 

2. Tariff for revenue only: denunciation of the McKinley 

Law. 

3. Abolition of government by injunction. 

4. Denunciation of federal interference in local affairs by 

ignoring local authorities. 

5. A federal amendment to the Constitution permitting the 

levying and collecting of an income tax. 
These five issues in slightly modified form later appeared, 
through Altgeld’s influence, in the Chicago platform of 1896 and 
represented the leading issues of the national campaign.** The 
One of Altgeld’s friends, attempting to persuade him to stand for re-election, 
argued, ‘‘ You alone have a fighting chance for the Governorship, for a large inde- 
pendent vote (especially in the country districts) will support you for any office.’’ 


John W. Hill to Altgeld, November 18, 1895, Governor’s Executive Files, MSS. 
(Archives Division, Illinois State Library). 

30 Carter H. Harrison, Stormy Years (New York, 1935), 70. 

31 Chicago Tribune, June 24, 1896. 

32 Ibid. 

83 For corroboratory evidence of Altgeld’s influence on the writing of the 
Democratic National Platform see William H. Hinrichsen, ‘‘Giants I Have 
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Illinois delegates were instructed to support only those candi- 
dates for president who were in ‘‘full and pronounced sympathy 
with this platform.’’ 

As the National Convention day approached, presidential as- 
pirants came hat in hand to the powerful Illinois governor whose 
leadership of the silver forces was now undisputed. It is the 
opinion of many political observers that Altgeld himself would 
have obtained the nomination for president had he been eligible. 
Governor James S. Hogg of Texas wrote to him about this mat- 
ter. In reply, Altgeld declared: ‘‘I feel highly flattered by your 
inquiry, but I am glad to be able to say that I am not eligible 
for the presidency. I was born in Germany and came to this 
country when I was three months old.’’ * 

He was known to be favorable to Richard P. Bland whose 
views on silver were congenial to him; besides the Missourian 
had been among the few in Congress to defend Altgeld’s protest 
against federal intervention.** Bland sent a representative to 
gain the Illinois delegation for himself, claiming that with the 
forty-eight votes of the state, his election would be assured. 
Altgeld refused to commit himself however.** Another persist- 
ent contender for the governor’s favor was Horace Boies, form- 
Known,’’ Chicago Inter-Ocean, March 16, 1902; Chicago Chronicle, March 13, 
1902; Harrison, Stormy Years, 70-71; Clarence S. Darrow, Memorial Petition on 
John P. Altgeld, April 20 (19127), MS. (in Mr. Darrow’s possession); and a 
letter of George H. Shibley to Waldo R. Browne, March 16, 1923, W. R. Browne 
MSS. (Illinois State Historical Library). This material and the results of an inter- 
view of April 16, 1935 with Mr. Darrow are summarized in the writer’s doctoral 
dissertation. ‘‘The Administration of Governor John Peter Altgeld of Illinois, 1893- 
1897’? (Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern University, June, 1936), 376-379. 

34 Altgeld, ‘‘The Presidential Bee,’’ Live Questions, 525. Senator Shelby M. 
Cullom of Illinois later wrote, ‘‘Had he (Altgeld) been eligible I believe he would 
have been the nominee of his party for the presidency.’’ Fifty Years of Public Ser- 
vice (Chicago, 1911), 271. A Democratic leader, William Prentiss of Illinois, when 
nominating Altgld for governor shortly before the Chicago Convention, declared, 
‘*Were it not for the fact that he was born in a foreign country, Governor Altgeld 
would be the unanimous choice of the producing people of this country for the highest 
office in the world today.’’ Chicago Tribune, June 24, 1896; similarly, Francis F. 
Browne, ‘‘ The Presidential Contest,’’ The National Review (London), XIV (1896), 
452-473; Hinrichsen, ‘‘Giants I Have Known’’; Melville E. Stone, Fifty Years A 
Journalist (New York, 1921), 221; and a letter of William Sulzer to W. R. Browne, 
January 16, 1923, Browne MSS. 

35 Chicago Tribune, July 5, 1896. 

36 Ibid., July 23, 1896. 
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erly governor of Iowa. His case was sadly compromised, 
however, by his action during the Pullman strike in condemning 
Altgeld’s attitude and by his criticism of the trade unionists 
under Eugene Debs. The Bland men were adroit in circulating 
the stories of Boies’ anti-labor attitude.*’ In an interview with 
David B. Hill of New York, Altgeld was asked to support Wil- 
liam R. Morrison of Illinois. The free coinage platform was 
said to be acceptable to the East if the conservative Morrison 
was the presidential candidate. To this proposal the governor 
replied that according to a telegram written by Morrison the 
latter was not in agreement with the Illinois Democrats on 
silver.*® This ended the boom for the Illinois candidate and Mor- 
rison thereafter used his influence to defeat Altgeld. 

Despite the neglect of the leading politicians who favored 
Bland or Boies for president, Bryan continued to wage a deter- 
mined fight for the nomination, making repeated bids for Illi- 
nois’ support. His friend, Hinrichsen, did what he could to 
advance the cause of the young statesman of Nebraska. At the 
recent silver convention held in Springfield, Hinrichsen had 
declared with optimism: ‘‘Mr. Bryan for president is not a 
possibility but a strong probability.’’** A letter written to the 
Nebraskan by George A. Carden, who represented Bryan’s in- 
terests in Texas, reveals the influence of Altgeld’s decisions | 
upon that state: 


Now what I desire to do is to fix this delegation from Texas as 
well as I can for you and if you can write me just what attitude 
Altgeld is going to assume in the Convention (who will be his first 
choice and whether he will be favorable to your nomination) it 
would help me. In case he is I would write to Illinois to obtain the 
assurance of some person who would be recognized as knowing the 
facts and it would go a corsiderable way in helping me here.*° 


Bryan tried to draw some expression of opinion from Altgeld 


37 Frederick E. Haynes, Third Party Movements Since the Civil War (Iowa City, 
1916), 360. 

38 Despatch from Chicago, July 4, 1896, in St. Lowis Republic, July 5, 1896. 

39 Chicago Times-Herald, June 6, 1895. 

40Carden to Bryan, June 8, 1896, Silveus, ‘‘Campaign of 1896,’’ 206. Texas 
later voted for Bland rather than Bryan, a possible reflection of the latter’s failure 
to get Altgeld’s support. 
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as to the latter’s support of his candidacy and sent a copy of 
his speeches to him. The governor replied with a graceful com- 
pliment as to the able treatment given to the subject but added 
a remark that was discouraging to Bryan’s aspirations, ‘‘These 
speeches will give you a much more enduring and brilliant fame 
than has been made by most presidents.’’** This was clearly 
unsatisfactory and Bryan wrote to him more directly upon the 
subject. Altgeld replied with this telegram: 


Since seeing you I have canvassed presidential situation. Find 
everywhere great admiration for you but an almost unanimous 
sentiment that you are not available for president this time. All 
feel you should be in new cabinet if we succeed. Now situation looks 
dangerous because of possible divisions among silver men. .. . We 
must practically nominate before Convention or we may yet be 
defeated. The enemy will try to divide and conquer. I would like 
to have consultation and will pay expenses if you could run over.* 


Altgeld later wrote to Bryan that he favored Bland for pres- 
ident but suggested the possibility of obtaining the vice- 
presidential nomination.** Despite these rebuffs, Bryan con- 
tinued to hope for the higher office. The governor considered 
Bryan somewhat superficial as a thinker; on one occasion he told 
his friend, William Sulzer, later governor of New York, that 
the Nebraskan never comprehended the fundamentals of the 
money question.** A similar comment seems to have been made 
to Clarence Darrow, an intimate friend of Altgeld’s.** 

William (‘‘Coin’’) Harvey, who was eager to promote free 
silver by a coalition with the Populists and Silver Republicans 
suggested to Altgeld that each group be promised certain cabinet 
positions as a guaranty that the silver platform would be carried 
out. The governor, however, disagreed, remarking that this ac- 
tion would furnish fuel to the enemy by giving the impression 
of a political trade. If Bland were selected and wished to give 
such assurances privately to a man like Teller or the other west- 


41 Altgeld to Bryan, June 9, 1896, ibid., 207. 

42 Id. to id., June 18, 1896, ibid., 208. 

43 William J. Bryan and Mary B. Bryan, Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan 
(Chicago, 1925), 101. 

44 William Sulzer to W. R. Browne, January 16, 1923, Browne MSS. 

45 Interview with Mr. Clarence 8S. Darrow, April 16, 1935. 
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ern leaders among the Silver Republicans, this would be satis- 
factory. An open selection of cabinet officers in the convention 
would prejudice many popular elements.** 

The campaign of 1896 rang with abuse of Senator Benjamin 
R. Tillman of South Carolina as well as of Altgeld, both of 
whom were coupled together in the press. There does not seem 
to have been any intimate connection between the two. During 
the spring of 1895, Tillman wrote to Altgeld for the first time 
suggesting cooperation on the silver issue. The latter replied 
with a general statement of agreement that ‘‘all men in this 
country who think alike on the silver question and other econom- 
ic questions should march together shoulder to shoulder.”’ * 
This type of codperation was urged repeatedly by him. It is a 
far cry, however, from the clear intellectual and humanitarian 
ideas of the Illinois statesman to the erratic —if occasionally 
salutary — policies of ‘‘Pitchfork’’ Tillman. Don Dickinson, 
writing to Cleveland shortly before the Convention, declared: 
‘Tillman and Altgeld, in Convention and in evidence, will be 
worth everything to us in discrediting the opposition, and in 
shaming their delegations into coming over to decency.’’ * 

This was over-sanguine because the silver delegates remained 
unashamed by the actions of either man. Judge Lambert Tree, 
reporting the situation to Senator Vilas, remarked, ‘‘ Altgeld 


will hold the convention in the hollow of his hand.’’** The sig- ° 


nificance of Altgeld and Illinois in the campaign was enhanced 
by the choice of Chicago as the site for the Democratic Conven- 
tion. A group of Chicago merchants, led by Levi Z. Leiter, as- 
sured the success of the attempt to secure the convention for 
the city.*° 

The scene in Illinois, particularly the part during the past year 
in which Altgeld had played an important réle, was watched 
closely by Republican observers. Robert W. Patterson, manag- 

46 Altgeld, ‘‘Objections to Nominating a Republican at Chicago for President,’’ 
Liwe Questions, 526. 

47 Altgeld to Benjamin R. Tillman, June 20, 1895, Governors Letter Book, MSS. 
(Archives Division, Illinois State Library). 

48 Don Dickinson to Cleveland, June 12, 1896, Allan Nevins, ed., Letters of Grover 
Cleveland (Boston, 1933), 440. 

49 Tree to Vilas, June 3, 1896, Vilas MSS. 

50 Official Proceedings of the Democratic National Convention (Chicago, 1896), 28. 
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ing editor of the Chicago Tribune, evidently believing that the 
tide could be deflected but not stemmed, suggested to McKinley 
that a modified form of bimetallism be accepted. This proposal 
was stoutly opposed by Melville E. Stone, then president of the 
Globe National Bank of Chicago, who favored an acceptance 
of the issue and a fight upon the merits of the gold standard. 
McKinley, who had no definite opinion upon the subject, declared 
that the financial question would be forgotten and that the tariff 
again would be the central issue of the campaign. Stone seems 
to have been instrumental in the insertion of a gold plank in 
the Republican platform. His explanation is significant: 


The thing that had happened, and which foreed me to believe 
that the silver question and not the tariff was to be the issue, was 
the action of the Peoria Convention of the Democratic party in 
Illinois. . . . The controlling force in that convention was a very 
astute politician, Governor John P. Altgeld of Chicago. He had 
thrust the issue of bimetallism into the Peoria Convention and 
secured the passage of a resolution declaring for a 16-to-1 standard.™ 


If Stone’s reminiscences may be trusted, the adoption of the 
gold plank by McKinley, which was responsible for the secession 
of the silver Republicans, came originally as a correct estimate 
of the influence of John P. Altgeld upon his party in forcing the 
silver issue as the foremost. one of the campaign of 1896. Al- 
though eastern financiers desired gold monometallism, they pre- 
ferred to keep the issue a subordinate one in the campaign un- 
less challenged by the silverites. The Republican national plat- 
form also stressed protectionism, economy in government, and 
intervention in Cuba. As the ‘‘sound money’’ resolution gained 
acceptance Senator Henry Teller of Colorado, a Republican 
since 1856, bolted the convention with some thirty-three other 
delegates.** Now it was evident, even before the Democrats had 
assembled at Chicago, that the issues were closely drawn and 
that the battle of the standards had begun. Under the aegis of 
the Democratic Bimetallic League, representing the national 


51 Stone, Fifty Years a Journalist, 220-221. The Peoria reference is undoubtedly 
to the silver convention of 1895 which was held at Springfield, not Peoria. The 
regular state convention of the Illinois Democrats was held at Peoria on June 23, 
1896, too late to influence the Republican National Convention of June 16, 1896. 

52 Chicago Tribune, June 18, 1896. 
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silver sentiment of the party, Governor Altgeld challenged the 
conservative program of the National Committee, then under 
the domination of the gold Democrat, David B. Hill. Against 
the stubborn resistance of the Old Guard endeavoring to re- 
surrect the old political shibboleths, Altgeld succeeded in formu- 
lating the demands of his populistic coalition which had enlisted 
that year under the Democratic banner and in securing the ac- 
ceptance of that platform by the convention. Political oppor- 
tunism within the party, shaken by the alliance of farmer and 
workman, yielded to the determined leadership of the Middle 
West and the New South. 

53 For the réle of Altgeld in the subsequent campaign of 1896 see the writer’s, 


**John Peter Altgeld and the Election of 1896,’’ Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society (Springfield), XXX (1937), 353-384. 
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A Lairtte More Licut on GetryssurcG 
ConTRIBUTED BY Mituepce Louis Bonnam 


In that part of Edgefield District, now Saluda County, South 
Carolina, Milledge Luke Bonham was born in 1813. Six years 
later his dear friend, Samuel McGowan, was born in the adjacent 
Laurens District. Abner M. Perrin, a friend of both, was born 
in Edgefield District in 1827, while another common friend, 
Maxcy Gregg, was a native of Richland District. Bonham lived 
in Edgefield until 1878, Gregg in Richland until his death, but 
McGowan and Perrin moved to Abbeville, the district (county) 
just northwest of Edgefield and separated from Laurens by the 
Saluda River. 

At the outbreak of the Mexican War McGowan enlisted as a 
private in the Abbeville company in the Palmetto regiment, but 
was soon appointed a captain in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, and served on the staffs of Generals John A. Quitman, 
W. J. Worth, and D. E. Twiggs. Bonham commanded the 
Twelfth United States Infantry, in which regiment Gregg was 
a major and Perrin a lieutenant.? After the war all four re- 
turned to the pursuits of peace. 

Bonham was appointed major-general commanding the army 
of South Carolina, in 1861, by Governor Francis W. Pickens, and 
McGowan a brigadier-general. Gregg was colonel of the First 
South Carolina Infantry and Perrin a captain in the Fourteenth. 
President Jefferson Davis appointed Bonham a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the Provisional Army of the Confederate States, April 
19, 1861. Resigning his command of the South Carolina troops, 
Bonham set out for Virginia with Gregg’s and Kershaw’s 
(Second 8S. C.) regiments, and soon other regiments joined his 
command at Manassas. When the term of enlistment of Gregg’s 
regiment expired, July 1, it was ordered back to South Carolina 
to be mustered out. A few months later Gregg was appointed a 


1C. A. Evans, ed., Confederate Military History (Atlanta, 1899), V, 377, 399, 
412, 415. 


2 Official Army Register for 1848 (Washington), 8, 33. 
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brigadier-general in the Confederate army. Meanwhile Bon- 
ham commanded Beauregard’s center during the campaign of 
First Manassas. McGowan served as a volunteer aide on Bon- 
ham’s staff until after the battle, when he accepted the lieu- 
tenant-coloneley of the Fourteenth South Carolina, soon becom- 
ing its colonel. This regiment became a part of Gregg’s brigade. 
After that hero’s death at Fredericksburg, McGowan was pro- 
moted brigadier and Perrin became the colonel of the Fourteenth. 
Because of the severe wounding of General McGowan at Chan- 
cellorsville, Perrin commanded the brigade during the Gettys- 
burg campaign and was promoted brigadier. When McGowan 
returned to duty Perrin was given command of an Alabama 
brigade. He fell leading it into the thick of the fight at Spott- 
sylvania. Bonham had left the army in February, 1862 and 
served in the Confederate Congress until he was elected governor 
of South Carolina in December, 1862.° 

No doubt the memory of their Mexican War comradeship was 
one cause of Perrin’s writing the subjoined letter. After Gov- 
ernor Bonham’s death (1890) his papers were turned over to 
his son, Judge Milledge Lipscomb Bonham of Anderson, South 
Carolina. The judge gave them to the undersigned for use in 
writing a biography of General Bonham, a work now in pro- 


gress. No trace of Bonham’s reply to Perrin’s letter has been 


found. 

No attempt has been made to correct spelling, punctuation, 
capitals, etc. Repetitions are left as in the original. Only 
occasionally are missing words supplied [in brackets] where 
the sense seems to demand them. Words which are practically 
undecipherable have been queried thus [?]. Comment on the 
historical value and the military pertinence of this letter is 
quite unnecessary. Perrin knew his own mind and leaves the 
reader in no doubt as to his opinions. 


Camp of MeGowan’s Brigade 


Near Culpeper C H Va July 29th 63 
GOVERNOR : 


I have been intending ever since the trying scenes through which we 
have lately passed to write to you considering that some account of our 
3 Evans, History, chaps. XII and XV, also pp. 377-378, 399-400, 412-416; Yates 


Snowden, History of South Carolina (Chicago, 1920), II, passim; D. D. Wallace, 
History of South Carolina (New York, 1934), III, passim. 
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operations was due you as the Chief Magistrate of South Carolina from 
me as the present representative of a portion of the forces from the 
dear old State in the late campaign. 

You perhaps already know I was in command of the Brigade during 
the entire campaign, having taken command before we left Fredericks- 
burg on the 5th of June. The brigade is still under my command, & 
perhaps will remain so until Gen McGowan returns, which may be some 
weeks yet, Col Hamilton, the only Colonel who now ranks me being 
absent on account ill health. 

Of the general movements of this army lately you know as much as 
I do. This brigade, together with two North Carolina Brigades Genls 
Seales, formerly Penders & Lanes formerly Branches and Gen Toombs’ 
Georgia Brigade compose Major Gen Pender’s Light Division, being one 
of the three Divisions constituting Lt Gen A. P. Hill’s Corps. 

I do not suppose any army ever marched into an enemies country 
with greater confidence in its ability to [conquer] and with more rea- 
sonable grounds for that confidence than the army of Gen Lee. The 
truth is we had too much confidence. Had we been more cautious and 
circumspect, the result might have been different. Everything went on 
regularly and smoothly until the morning of the Ist inst. On the 28th 
& 29th of June we, that is to say our Corps lay still a few miles from 
Chambersburg & to the Southeast of that town. Gen Ewell’s Corps had 
passed through to Carlisle & in the direction of Harrisburg. Longstreet 
was at Chambersburg. I judge from this disposition of our forces that 
Gen Lee expected to concentrate his army at Chambersburg & give the 
enemy battle there. Late in the morning of the 30th we were ordered 
to march & instead of going in the direction of Chambersburg as we 
all expected we took an opposite direction & took the nearest road lead- 
ing through one of the gaps of the South Mountain to Gettysburg, camp- 
ing just before night within eight miles of Gettysburg. The next morn- 
ing about eight o’clock we were ordered to march & I soon came to the 
conclusion from the hurried & confused manner of our getting out of 
camp that the enemy was not far off. It was the turn of our Brigade 
to begin the advance that day. Gen Heath’s* Division, however was in 
our front. We moved down the Gettysburg road slowly & about eleven 
o’clock the first skirmishing commenced. Gen Heath formed line of 
battle & about one o’clock moved forward and soon became hotly engaged 
with the enemy driving them slowly. Our division formed line in his 
rear within convenient supporting distance. About three o’clock Gen 
Pender rode up to me in person and ordered me to move forward when 
I saw Gen Scales on my left move saying at the same time that his 


4 Major-General Harry Heth is meant, of course. 
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whole line would move, and that if we came upon Heath’s Division at a 
halt fighting to move on and engage the enemy closely and manage my 
Brigade according to my own judgment. Our men moved as bravely 
forward as any troops ever did on earth. We charged over Pettigrew’s 
Brigade, the poor fellows could scarcely raise a cheer for us as we 
passed. The enemy at that time were sending strong columns to drive 
back Heath’s division but they rapidly gave way as we mounted a 
summit in the open fields near Gettysburg. We continued to advance 
under a most terrific shelling & musketry fire for two miles & without 
firing a gun until we came upon the enemies strong position at a breast- 
work & stone wall at the town of Gettysburg. We had lost many valuable 
men before we reached this point. Here we met the most destructive 
fire of musketry, grape & canister I have ever been exposed to during 
the war. It was however but a volley. The 14th was on the left, my own 
Regt — the 1st next then the 12th then the 13th on the extreme right. 
The 1st Rifles, Orr’s old Regt had been detailed to guard our trains in 
the rear. Under this volley Scales Brigade came to a dead halt. The 
men lay down attempting to return the enemies fire. The 14th for a 
moment seemed about to follow their example, but soon resumed the 
charge. The whole Brigade now moved forward with a yell & without 
firing a gun, broke through the Yankee lines, the Ist & 14th I then 
ordered to change direction to the left & attack the enemy in flank the 
12th & 13th charged to the right attacking him also in flank routing 
him most effectually. Now the Yankees limbered up about thirty pieces 
of artillery and moved off with it within plain view of us. & the Yankee — 
infantry literally swarmed through the streets of Gettysburg. Lanes 
Brigade never came up at all until the Yankees were clear out of reach, 
Seales men gave way & I never saw or heard of them until next day. 
We captured the town of Gettysburg & hundreds of prisoners, thousands 
of small arms, two field pieces, the only canon captured by our army in 
the whole affair, a number of caisons and four standards, two of which 
two of which I intended to send to you to be placed in the State House at 
Columbia but they ordered me to turn them in here to be sent to Rich- 
mond I suppose. These were the Corps Standard of the lst Army Corps, 
commanded by Reynolds whom we killed, and a beautiful flag of the 
104th N. Y. Regt, Wadsworth Guards, presented the Regt by Gen Wads- 
worth. If we had had any support at all we could have taken every piece 
of artilery they had and thousands of prisoners. But here we were 
alone without a single Confederate soldier within a mile of us so far as 
I knew. The Brigade now had been reduced to 500 men [sic.], we went 
into the action with eleven hundred. Those we had left were so much 
exhausted that they could make no further effort. Gen Pender soon 
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came up and ordered me to put my men in some safer position to rest. 
He rode amongst us telling us we had acted most nobly. Had he lived 
we would for the first time [have] received justice, but the next day 
he received a wound by the fragment of a shell which proved fatal. His 
death is a grievous misfortune to me personally. He ashured me on the 
field that my services on that occasion should be made known & re- 
warded. What he meant by that you may better judge than I. In my 
humble judgement he was the best Major General in the Army. He was 
a most thorough officer. He was brave energetic, a thorough disciplin- 
arian & in fact everything that a soldier should be. His place will be 
hard to fill in this Army. 

I have digressed somewhat from the thread of my remarks. As soon 
as Gen Pender came up & when he told me to get my Brigade together 
to rest, he said he had sent back for Anderson’s Division, supposing as 
I suppose[d] of course that Anderson was not far off. But neither 
Anderson nor his Division was anywhere to be found. The enemy during 
this eventful time was taking their new position at the Cemetery Hill 
which afterwards baffled all our efforts to take. The very batteries which 
we had run off & which we saw them take off through Gettysburg, were 
the first to fire a shot from their new position. The very infantry that 
we had run from the stone walls that surround Gettysburg were the first 
to form a line of battle in their new position. The first shell fired by 
them from that position was aimed at my Brigade. I suppose you will 
be curious to know where Anderson was & why he was out of the way 
at so important a juncture. Iis failure to be up was the cause of the 
failure of the campaign.’ I know he had camped some miles in our rear 
that night preceding the battle, but I know not why. It may have been 
Gen Hill’s fault & it may have been the fault of Anderson himself. I 
saw nothing of him until the next day. Longstreet as usual was out of 
the way and was not seen on the field until next day. Ewell as will al- 
ways be the case with him was in good time, but he had to attack the 
enemy in a strong position on his right, on our left, and was held in 
eheck for a long time. The Yankees until very late in the day had only 
two Corps on the field Reynolds the lst Corps & I believe the 11th 
Howards. We soon eat these up, but if there had been a wise concentra- 
tion of our army in time these could have been destroyed with little loss 
to us. As it was we had several Divisions badly used up before they 
could be forced to yield the ground. So you see in this campaign like 
our Maryland campaign of last Summer [we] failed because our Army 

5 Italics in the original. Anderson’s biographer disputes this dictum of Perrin. 


Cf. C. I. Walker, The Life of Lieutenant General Richard Heron Anderson (Charles- 
ton, 1917), chap. XIV. 
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fought the enemy in detail while the [enemy] was concentrated. If Gen 
Lee had had his whole force at Boonsboro instead of scattered at Hagers- 
town & other places McClellan never would have known what hurt him. 
So at Gettysburg. Had our force been where it could have united rapidly 
the 20,000 Yankees that were there in the morning would have been 
devoured in twenty minutes. The ballance would have been an easy task. 

These in my opinion were mistakes that were made in the preiiminary 
arrangements for the battle. But the gravest mistake of all but one 
more remote was the absence of our Cavalry after we crossed the 
Potomac. Instead of Gen Lee’s keeping Stuart reconnoitering all the 
ferries of the Potomac and the roads leading from Washington and 
elsewhere in the direction of his line of march, as soon as he crossed the 
River he was sent off on one of these fruitless raids about Washington 
City, which resulted in the capture of a few hundred wagons. The only 
excuse I have heard given for not having our army concentrated, and 
our consequent failure to defeat Meade the first day is that nobody ex- 
pected a fight, that Gen Lee supposed there was only a small force at 
Gettysburg & c. Hence you see he was ignorant of the approach and 
presence of Meade’s Army. He was completely surprised. His cavalry 
was miles away, and of course he was deprived of the only means he had 
of getting a knowledge of the enemies movements in an enemies country. 
He was thus also deprived of their services on the battle field which 
would have been of incalculable advantage to us on Wednesday evening. 

The opinion seems to prevail that the Yankees fought better and our 
own troops worse than usual at Gettysburg. This I think is a mistake. . 
The Yankees fought creditably to be shure, and I do not think our Army 
ever fought better. In fact I saw and heard of more acts of individual 
heroism than in any former battle. I know so far as our own Brigade is 
concerned it never fought as well. It has always done its duty true 
enough, but in this instance it showed more dash and fought more des- 
perately and more effectually than ever before. It now stands second 
to no Brigade in this Army. I am proud to say as far as I can learn that 
South Carolina troops generally in this Army stand at the very top of 
the list. It is painful to think of the many brave men we have lost in the 
eampaign. Of the poor [four?] color sergeants who went into the fight 
every one was killed. Some of the Regts lost three or four color bearers 
one after another. The 14th my own Regt out of 28 officers who went 
into the fight all were killed or wounded but seven. 225 men received 
surgical treatment out of about 325 who were engaged in the fight. But 
this is no worse than the loss in many other Regiments. 

On Thursday & Friday the 2nd & 3rd our Brigade was not engaged 
as a Brigade. We were ordered forward with Ramseur’s & Toomb’s 
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Brigades to ocupy a position just in front of the cemetery hill and about 
four hundred yards from it from which the Yankee sharpshooters had 
annoyed our artillerists a great deal. We drove them from the hill with 
but little loss, but they made desperate efforts to regain it. They suc- 
ceeded once in driving our skirmishers back upon the main line, but the 
14th Regt was deployed or rather what was left of it and charged 
driving them most galantly. We then held it until ordered away. We 
left the battle ground on the night of the 4th & a most disagreeable 
march through the mud & rain we had of it. The enemy made no pur- 
suit. We saw nothing of him until we had been at Hagerstown three 
four days. We went into line of battle there. They made a vigorous 
effort to drive in our skirmishers, but failed. We remained about seven 
days at Hagerstown & left there again at night in the rain & mud 
again — the worst night I ever spent in my life. Our men had had no 
bread for three days. We got within three miles of the river, came upon 
our wagon train stopped in the road — stacked arms & of course every man 


& almost every officer went to sleep. Soon a squad of mounted men made 
their appearance whom those who happened to observe them first took 


to be our own cavalry. They had their coats off. Nothing was done until 
they commenced charging upon [us] within a few hundred yards dis- 
tance. I then got orders to put my men under arms. Our guns were all 
unloaded, and before my line could be formed about fifty Yankee cavalry 
had dashed through Pettigrew’s Brigade which was in my front. Petti- 
grew himself was shot down & most of his men ran off. A few however 
stood their ground sheoting & knocking the Yankees off their horses 
with empty guns & stones. I sent one Regt nearest the scene without 
orders from anyone to their assistance & sent the 1st S C under Major 
McCrory [?] a very gallant officer. They soon killed or captured the 
whole Yankee party except about three who made their escape. The 
Yanks then tried to flank us on both right & left. I was sent to the right 
& had to keep moving to the right to keep from being flanked. Had hot 
skrimishing all the time until ordered by Gen Hill to fall back in the 
direction of the river. I was the last to get the order and had to form 
line of battle again across the road to get the stragglers out. I then 
retired in line of battle to the bridge. You see our Brigade was the rear 
guard of the Army — so it was after the battle of Sharpsburg last sum- 
mer. Please remember me kindly to Mrs. Bonham. 
Yours truly 


A PERRIN 
[Endorsed in Gov. Bonham’s crabbed handwriting: ‘‘Ans’d Aug 14/63.’’] 
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Teaching the Social Studies: Theory and Practice. By Edgar B. Wesley. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1937. xviii-++ 635 pp. Diagrams, 
charts, lists, and appendices. $2.80.) 

The task of the social studies teacher who wishes to keep up-to-date is 
indeed difficult. Besides keeping himself informed in an increasingly 
complex and extensive field of subject matter, he needs to be familiar 
with the best thought and most recent experiments on the problems of 
instruction in these subjects. So much has been written about aims and 
methods during the past few years that the conscientious teacher must 
feel overwhelmed by its volume if not somewhat bewildered by its con- 
tent. He will therefore truly welcome ‘‘a new synthesis of our knowl- 
edge concerning the teaching of the social studies’’ (p. 1). 

Dr. Wesley is particularly well fitted to produce that synthesis. He is 
head of the social studies department in the University High School, 
and associate professor of education at the University of Minnesota, a 
former president of the National Council for the Social Studies, and 
author of several social studies textbooks and numerous articles on 
methods and related problems. To produce the book under review he has 
made a thorough study of the important literature on the teaching of 
the social studies. The result is, without doubt, the most complete and , 
useful single volume yet published on this subject. 

In the seven parts of the book the author analyzes the factors influ- 
encing the social studies curriculum ; describes and evaluates a variety of 
methods, trends, and objectives; analyzes equipment needs; discusses 
measurement; and offers many practical suggestions and devices for 
meeting the everyday problems of teaching the social studies. A well- 
selected and annotated bibliography of recent materials is provided for 
the teacher who wishes to study further any of the topics discussed in 
the book. There are many useful lists of which the following are typical : 


Where to obtain visual aids. 

Objectives of the separate subjects. 
Twenty-two steps in revising the curriculum. 
Check list for examining a textbook. 

A basic professional library. 

Specimen field trips. 

Some specimen projects. 

Standardized tests in the social studies. 
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Dr. Wesley in this book is not concerned with the development and 
defense of a particular thesis. In general he discusses as impartially as 
possible the various theories, facts, methods, devices, and techniques re- 
lating to the problem of teaching the social studies. Although the author 
frequently states, or makes evident this opinion, the reader is encouraged 
to draw his own conclusions from the evidence presented. For a logically 
developed philosophy of the social studies, the reader will have to go 
elsewhere. 


Western Reserve University ALLEN Y. Kine 


Man and Society: A Substantive Introduction to the Social Sciences. 
Edited by Emerson P. Schmidt. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1937. xvi-+ 805 pp. $5.00.) 

Each of the sixteen chapters in this volume is devoted to the definition, 
summary, and interpretation of one of the recognized divisions or sub- 
divisions of the social sciences as they are commonly taught on the col- 
lege level. According to the preface, the aim is ‘‘to acquaint the reader 
with the core of knowledge in each of the social sciences.’’ Thirteen au- 
thors, each a specialist in the field on which he writes, have collaborated. 
Most of them have participated in an orientation course at the University 
of Minnesota, out of which course this book came into being. 

The value to be derived from reading the book will vary greatly accord- 
ing to the previous knowledge and current interests of the reader. The 
college professor, likely to be a specialist, will no doubt complain of the 
inadequacy or inaccuracy of the chapter devoted to his particular area 
of interest, but he will almost certainly gain from the other fifteen chap- 
ters a better understanding of — and probably a greater respect for — 
the scholarly endeavors and achievements of his colleagues. The college 
professor, however, very likely has much less to gain than the college 
freshman or sophomore, for whom the volume is primarily intended. 

The real nature of the work is much more adequately defined by its 
subtitle than by its title. It does not attempt a philosophic synthesis 
of the social sciences. Nor does it preach any particular points of 
view. It yields only occasionally to the temptation to popularize. For the 
most part, the several chapters set forth with scholarly dignity and in 
a style obviously intended to appeal to college freshmen a series of bal- 
anced, lucid, and informative expositions summarizing problems, methods, 
scope, and content of each of the major social disciplines. 

The fields are so subdivided as to give three chapters each to sociology, 
economies, and political science, whereas psychology has two chapters, 
and there is one each for history, geography, and anthropology. The con- 
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eluding two chapters, on statistics and social valuation, touch upon all 
fields. An unfortunate defect of the work, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
is the absence of any synthesizing introduction or summary. 

History is allotted only one chapter — the shortest in the book! Such 
inattention is greatly to be regretted, and is only partially atoned for 
by the editor’s footnote explaining that the importance of history is not 
to be judged by the scant space devoted to it. The chapter on history, 
by Lawrence D. Steefel, consists primarily of admirably condensed state- 
ments on the values and methods of historical study. How much more 
might have been said if adequate space had been allowed! 

Although standards of objectivity and impartiality are adhered to 
with reasonable fidelity, several of the authors apparently cannot resist 
roles of advocacy for the distinctive values of their respective disciplines. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that the youngest of the social 
sciences — sociology and psychology — claim the most, whereas geog- 
raphy, politicial science, and, more especially, history are all notably 
modest in their self-appraisals. 


Harvard University Wusur F. Murra 


Over the Blue Wall. By Etta L. Matthews. (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1937. xiv + 328 pp. Illustrations by James 
Daugherty. $2.00.) 

Over the Blue Wall is a story of adventure and romance of the old 
Southwest, simply and dramatically told for young readers. The first 
part of the book tells of the early Spanish, French, and English venture 
into the ‘‘Land of the Western Waters,’’ their interest in the country 
and their treatment of the Indians. This is merely a retelling of these 
early explorations and the international rivalry which followed. The 
last part is the story of the American frontiersmen, the long hunters and 
the settlers, as they push into the country beyond the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and take possession of the Indian’s hunting grounds. This is an 
interesting story of the trader, the trapper, the farmer, and the Indian 
fighter that no doubt will appeal to the boys and girls for whom the book 
was written. 

Some of the Indians, especially the Choctaws, were given a worse 
reputation than they deserved. Miss Matthews bases their story only 
upon the opinion of Adair, who says, ‘‘The Choctaws were the most art- 
ful ambuscaders and wolfish savages in America, as well as the most 
deceitful and ungrateful.’’ 

Miss Matthews says that her information is gathered from many 
sources, but she has given no bibliography. The format of the book is 
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excellent. The illustrations are well chosen; they depict the spirit of 
adventure and the vigor that characterized these early years of pioneer- 
ing. 


Oklahoma College for Women Anna LEwIs 


The McKinley Publishing Company (Philadelphia) has recently issued 
Raymond R. Ammarell’s Outline in Civics. This useful guide book for 
secondary school study attempts to present the problems of government 
as well as to discuss the leading economic, political, and social institutions 
in an informational outline supplemented by illustrations, maps, and 
reference lists. There is also a section of vocational guidance. The book- 
let is 96 pages in length, paper backed, and sells for 52 cents. 


The spring program of the Teacher’s Section of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association meeting, which will be held at Indianapolis, April 
28-30, 1938, will be devoted to the utilization of sources in teaching. 


The National Council for the Social Studies will hold its 1938 meeting 
in Pittsburgh on Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving. 
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The Colonial Period of American History. The Settlements. Vol. III. 
By Charles M. Andrews. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 
xv + 354 pp. $4.00.) 

In Volume I Professor Andrews covered the settlements of Virginia, 
Bermuda, Plymouth, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Massachusetts to 
1652; in Volume II Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Haven, Barbados, 
and Maryland; in Volume III Jamaica, New Netherland, the Jerseys, the 
Carolinas, and Pennsylvania to 1700. The series becomes the history of 
the English settlement in both North America and the West Indies in 
the seventeenth century. But it is more than the record of a process of 
settlement isolated, as is usually the case, from the life and changing 
eurrents of the home land. In the period of the earlier English coloniza- 
tion the relationship between the colonies and the mother country was 
highly decentralized, with a resultant feeling of self-sufficiency and in- 
dependence. After the Revolution of 1689 England turned to ‘‘experi- 
mental efforts to lay down a consistent maritime, commercial, and colonial 
programme.’’ The author undertakes in the third volume to show ‘‘how 
far progress in the colonies themselves prepared the way for the great 
struggle of the eighteenth century and the gradual transformation of that 
which was English into something we can begin to cal! American.’’ And 
he might have said — prepared the way for another volume to be the 
climax of the series, one which shall give mercantilism an English rather 
than colonial setting. There is the same evidence of ripe scholarship and 
richly documented narrative as in the earlier work. The chapter on Wil- 
liam Penn’s colony seemed particularly fresh, critical, and interesting, 
historical writing at its best. It must be said that he has succeeded in 
approaching his subject from the ‘‘ English end,’’ and created a new his- 
tory of the English settlements in the western world, not just another 
history. 

Western Reserve University Evsert J. BENTON 


The Old South: Struggles for Democracy. By William E. Dodd. (New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1937. xiv + 312 pp. Illustrations and maps. 
$3.75.) 

This book, the first of a four-volume series on the Old South, is not a 
history but an interpretation. It represents the southern colonists of the 
seventeenth century as primarily interested in a struggle to achieve and 
retain freedom of religion, self-government, free trade, and free home- 
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steads. Edwin Sandys meant Virginia to have them all but only suc- 
ceeded in giving self-government and homesteads before the king stopped 
him. In Maryland the enemy of democracy was Lord Baltimore who, 
apparently in connivance with the Queen, planned his colony as a Cath- 
olic realm without freedom of any kind, but had to concede religious 
freedom to gain settlers, homesteads to keep them, and representation to 
secure taxes. The establishment of the Chesapeake colonies is wrapped 
around these struggles; the period of the civil war in England has its 
colonial significance in that the colonies then receive free trade from 
the Dutch; in the Cromwell régime their chief interest lies in retaining 
what they have won. 

In his discussion of colonial policy and administration after 1660 the 
author has drawn a picture which bears, by design or strange coincidence, 
an unmistakeable likeness to the New Deal. In the midst of an economic 
depression the English empire came under the control of the Stuart 
administration which attempted to restore prosperity by a planned 
economy involving government direction and industrial regimentation. 

A Committee on Trade and Plantations was formed, the various mem- 
bers of which, by a system of interlocking directorates, controlled the 
marketing of colonial staples, the slave trade, the fur trade, and owned 
the land of New York, New Jersey, and the Carolinas. In the colonies the 
authorities fought the depression with crop control schemes, with a 
rehabilitation program (Barbados), with a housing program (Virginia), 
and (Virginia) with a reforestation movement for planting mulberry 
trees! Liberties were disregarded as centralization increased. Free trade 
went down before the Navigation Acts, homesteads were threatened by 
manorial system in Maryland and Grand Models in Carolina, Maryland, 
and Virginia, closed the vestries, dissolved the assemblies, and disfran- 
chised the landless. All in vain. Squatters in Carolina disregarded the 
Grand Model, Bacon’s Rebellion restored the assembly in Virginia, the 
Navigation Acts could not be enforced. Freedom won over regimentation. 

The interpretation is skillfully made but it leaves the reviewer skep- 
tical. Was there really such a struggle for democracy as here depicted? 
Were all the rulers unwise, selfish, and tyrannical? Were the colonists 
primarily interested in democracy? The author makes his interpretations 
only by dint of discarding much of seventeenth century history. 

There are occasional geographical impurities such as locating York- 
town on the northern shore of the York River (p. 187) and Barbados 
off the mouth of the Orinoco (p. 84). The style is pleasant but there 
are scattered through the work some score of sentences the meaning of 
which has eluded the modest detective talent of the reviewer. 


Florida State College for Women R. 8. Correri. 
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Biographical Sketches of Those Who Attended Harvard College in the 
Classes 1701-1712. By Clifford K. Shipton. Sibley’s Harvard Grad- 
uates, Vol. V, 1701-1712. (Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1937. xii-++ 710 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

The fifth volume in the series known as Sibley’s Harvard Graduates 
is from the pen which prepared the fourth volume and maintains the 
same high standard of scholarly accuracy. Mr. Shipton has not merely 
made careful researches into the biographies of 180 colonials, many of 
them obscure, but he has presented his findings with an urbanity and 
insight touched with flashes of humor which enliven pages that might 
otherwise be dull and bring to life episodes and human relationships 
which might otherwise be stodgy. When the graduates published any- 
thing, Mr. Shipton has continued the custom of printing at the end of 
each biography a bibliographical list of these publications and an indi- 
cation of the present resting place of copies of their works. An excellent 
index concludes the whole. 

The usefulness of Stbley’s Harvard Graduates to students of colonial 
history has long been established. No other bibliographical work offers 
the same cross-section of colonial life and colonial intellectual and social 
interests at a particular level. In the fifth volume there are recorded the 
lives of such worthies as Timothy Cutler, John Stoddard, ‘‘de facto 
warden of the western marches,’’ George Jaffrey, chief justice of New 
Hampshire, Jared Eliot, author of The Essay on Field-Husbandry, 
Thomas Prince the historian, and Professor Edward Wigglesworth. The 
“*note’’ of the collection is a note of growing worldliness. An amusing, 
instance of the mundane spirit is the constant quarrelling of ministers 
and parishioners over the amount and manner of clerical incomes, which 
usually involved not only taxes but also cordwood and hay. Of more 
significance is the political interest of the volume—the entrance of 
various Harvard graduates into colonial polities and even into the world 
of international intrigue, warfare, and imperial ambition. The lives of 
certain graduates re-enforce Professor Morison’s conclusion that the 
scientific interests of New England were lively — a conclusion which the 
various articles by Professor Theodore Hornberger also enforce. The 
graduates of Harvard do not, of course, represent all the levels of New 
England life, but the surprising diversity of interests represented in 
these lives shows that they touched upon New England life in a rich 
variety of ways and ought to end the fallacious idea (if it still exists) 
that Harvard College confined itself to ministerial education. 


Harvard Unwwersity Howarp MumrorpD JONES 
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William Penn: A Topical Biography. By William I. Hull. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. xvi-+ 362 pp. Appendices and 
illustrations. $5.00.) 

The first part of this work is largely genealogical. There are sketches 
of Penn’s parents, of his brother and sister, his two wives, and his chil- 
dren. It appears that Gulielma, Penn’s first wife, died prematurely at 
the age of forty-nine because her mother made an arduous journey before 
her birth, and that Gulielma’s horseback riding caused her son Springett 
to die at the age of twenty, and induced bodily and moral weakness in 
William Penn Jr. The latter lived to be thirty-nine, however, married a 
‘‘good and pretty woman,’’ and learned how to spend money in a pleas- 
urable fashion. Letitia, a daughter by Penn’s first marriage, seems to 
have escaped the bad effects of pre-natal equestrianism. 

After the family sketches come a few chapters, arranged in orthodox 
biographical fashion, on Penn’s boyhood, college life, and his tour of 
Europe. Beyond page 88, however, the reader becomes involved in a 
topical morass. There is, for instance, a chapter on ‘‘ Penn in Ireland’’ in 
which Penn’s three visits there between 1666 and 1698 are run together 
with little hint as to what happened between them. Even more con- 
fusing is the chapter on ‘‘Imprisonments,’’ in which Penn’s six inear- 
cerations, ranging from 1668 to 1708, are lifted from their natural places 
in his career and treated as a unit. 

The chapter on ‘‘Quaker Preacher and Missionary’’ gives a good ac- 
count of Penn’s trips to Holland and Germany, where he preached 
Quakerism and the advantages of emigrating to New Jersey or Penn- 
sylvania. Chapters on Penn as a debater, a controversialist, and author, 
give a well-rounded view of these aspects of his life, so that a succeeding 
topic, ‘‘Quaker Leader and Organizer,’’ seems superfluous. Professor 
Hull gives only eight pages to Penn ‘‘The Colonizer,’’ though he includes 
more American material under ‘‘The Statesman.’’ On the subject of 
religious toleration in the colonies, the author awards some credit to 
Maryland but none to Roger Williams. In view of the eighteenth century 
political struggles in Pennsylvania, it would appear that Professor Hull 
over-praises the excellence of Penn’s fundamental laws for the colony. 
It is not true that all religions enjoyed complete equality in Pennsyl- 
vania; from 1693 to 1776, Roman Catholics were effectively excluded 
from office since candidates for office had to deny the doctrine of trans- 
substantiation and admit that the popish mass was idolatrous. It remains 
to be proved that James II championed religious toleration for its own 
sake rather and for political advantage. The author criticises the Angli- 
ean Parliament of 1685 for passing an anti-Dissenter resolution, but the 
Commons Journal states that this measure (of May 27, presumably, 
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though Professor Hull does not give the date) ‘‘passed in the negative.’’ 

Concluding chapters deal with Penn’s personal appearance, his char- 
acter, and a review of his achievements. The value of this work is open 
to question; the material is so confusingly arranged that the reader has 
to take constant refuge in the appended chronology of outstanding events 
in Penn’s life. 


Brown University Jarvis M. Morse 


Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania. By Guy S. Klett. (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. xvi + 297 pp. Maps 
and bibliographical notes. $3.00.) 

From the point of view of definiteness of purpose, homogeneity of 
interests, and general significance, the Presbyterians in colonial Pennsyl- 
vania constitute a particularly attractive subject for an historical mon- 
ograph. Quite evidently the author of this study enjoyed his task. Be- 
ginning with an interesting account of their historical antecedents, he 
relates in clear and orderly fashion the story of how Presbyterians hap- 
pened to come in large numbers to Pennsylvania, how they increased in 
strength until upon the eve of the Revolution they constituted one-third 
of the population of this important province, and how they took their 
part in the first hundred years of Pennsylvania’s history. 

The fact that the arrangement of the material is so orderly makes it 
all the more regrettable that the author frequently is vague, ambiguous, 
incoherent in expression : ‘‘It was not long until the dread of recent fears 
had been mastered’’ (p. 74); ‘‘Between these two types of preaching. 
there was a wide latitude for sermons of varying degrees’’ (p. 107); 
*‘Its object was to make good Christians rather than good citizens’’ 
(p. 198) ; ‘‘The men who comprised its membership were either univer- 
sity trained or men of ‘sound learning.’ ’’ Earlier instances of uninten- 
tionally anticlimatic statement fortunately have the effect of modifying 
the shock one might otherwise experience in reading, ‘‘From time to 
time members of congregations as well as ministers had to be admonished 
by the presbyteries to guard against profanity and looseness of speech’’ 
(p. 179). 

In the matter of use of sources, the evidence all points to thorough and 
accurate study. From the multitude of manuscripts he has examined, 
the author has constructed what appears to be a well-balanced picture 
of Presbyterian participation in various phases of social and political 
development in colonial Pennsylvania. The approach, though sympa- 
thetic and respectful, is admirably detached and objective. The maps 
presented constitute a very practical aid, as does also the twenty-page 
bibliography. 
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The author explains that the account of Presbyterian participation in 
political affairs has not been carried beyond the threshold of the Amer- 
ican Revolution because the significance of Presbyterian activity in Penn- 
sylvania during this momentous movement was so great as to require 
a separate study to deal with it adequately. This reviewer believes that 
carrying the story to the end of the Revolution, even though it had in- 
volved doubling the size of the book, would have resulted in a more 
natural unit. He trusts, however, that the author purposes in a subse- 
quent volume to go on with his story. It deserves to be continued. 


University of Michigan L. G. VANDERVELDE 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series: America and West Indies, 
1728-1729, Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cecil 
Headlam. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1937. xlvi + 
632 pp. 1£ 15s. Od. Obtainable in the United States at the British 
Library of Information, 270 Madison Ave., New York for $9.00.) 

This volume is the second in which Professor Arthur P. Newton has 
written the introduction to documents prepared by the late Cecil Head- 
lam. The only comment the reviewer wishes to make on the editorship 
of the documents is to express the hope that those who edit future 
volumes will make a clearer distinction between materials that are sum- 
marized and those that are quoted verbatim. 

Though the introduction is not to be looked upon as authoritative, its 
close relationship to primary materials demands for it an unusually 
meticulous accuracy. Such accuracy is not found. The parenthetical 
citations of documents are extremely inaccurate. The first citation given 
is to document 33 when 38 is apparently intended. On page xxvi two 
documents cited at the end of a paragraph have no relation to the sub- 
ject but support the paragraph below. Of two citations concerning 
troubles in New Hampshire (p. xxxiii) one is to a number for which there 
is no document and the other is to an irrelevant letter from Jamaica. 

More ‘misleading than the numerous slips of this kind are errors of 
interpretation. The governor of Virginia is interpreted as making the 
remarkable statement that ‘‘beyond the borders in Maryland there was 
not a single minister’’ (p. xxxv). Though the governor’s statement is a 
bit vague, he is clearly speaking of the borders of North Carolina. On 
the preceding page there is half a paragraph on the ‘‘difficulties [of Vir- 
ginia] with Maryland about the lands in the Northern Neck.’’ The 
documents cited show the difficulties to lie with the Culpepper claims. 
Maryland is only casually mentioned as the northern boundary of the 
Culpepper grant. 

Even more remarkable is a synthetic quotation on page xxvii. Four 
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sentences appear in formal quotation marks with bracketed interpola- 
tions. Two of these sentences are built up by lifting clauses from different 
sentences in the original. The order is different from the original, the 
mode of a verb is changed, and one clause is borrowed from a passage 
apparently referring to Boston only and placed in a setting that makes 
it apply to the entire continent. Though the differences in meaning be- 
tween the original and the quotation are only slight, no differences what- 
so ever should exist. 


Kenyon College CLARENCE P. GouLp 


Bermuda and the American Revolution: 1760-1783. By Wilfred B. Kerr. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936. 142 pp. Appendix, 
index, and map. $2.00.) 

As is well known, only about half of the British colonies in America 
revolted. The thirteen formed a block of contiguously settled territory; 
the remainder were detached from the main body by the wilderness or 
dominated by English sea power. Besides, Quebee was French in tradi- 
tion, the Floridas, French and Spanish, and the West Indian Islands had 
an overwhelming slave population. Professor Kerr has set out to study 
those American colonies, which did not join the war for independence, 
and presents Bermuda as his first contribution. 

Based primarily on manuscript sources, the author has written a most 
interesting monograph on the 10,655 Bermudian inhabitants, 5632 of 
whom were white and 5023 black. His conclusion is that ‘‘though sharers 
in the colonial life of North America, the islanders lived to themselves: 
sufficiently to stifle any spark of American nationality. On the part of 
neither the dominant circle nor of the mass of the inhabitants was there 
any desire to revolt against imperial authority, interested professions 
to Congress notwithstanding. . . . But the leading merchants and ship- 
owners had conceived it desirable to maintain if possible the same ec- 
onomic relations with the continental colonies in war as in peace. They 
had therefore led Bermuda into a passive conflict with the mother country 
and an association with the Americans which carried Bermuda closest 
of all the non-revolutionary colonies to the thirteen which separated from 
the Empire’”’ (p. 131). 

Essentially a ship-building and seafaring people, the Bermudians 
easily became a smuggling and privateering community. The author has 
succeeded admirably in tying these small islands into the stream of life 
in the continental colonies. One is tempted to linger over the pages and 
reflect on the many problems presented: blacks versus poor whites; sec- 
tionalism in the islands; emigration to East Florida; tax evasion; boss 
rule; seafaring, fishing, and wreckage, and the like. 
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In one interesting respect, the Bermudians differed from the conti- 
nental colonists. The majority belonged to the Church of England. 
Families of great political skill were found here as in Virginia. Of these 
the Tuckers were the most important and much of the account centers 
around the activity of its different members. In fact, this study is based 
in part on the correspondence of St. George Tucker preserved in Tucker 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia. A few awkward or obscure passages 
have been noted. But the work is well done and the next monograph will 
be awaited with interest. 


University of California, Los Angeles FRANK J. KLINGBERG 


Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Edited by Roscoe R. 
Hill. Vol. XXXII, January 17-July 20, 1787. (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1936. x + 384 pp.) 

Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Edited by Roscoe R. 
Hill. Vol. XXXIII, July 21-December 19, 1787. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1936. pp. 385-789. Madison’s Notes, 
appendices, and bibliographical notes. ) 

Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Edited by Roscoe R. 
Hill. Vol. XXXIV, January 21, 1788, to March 2, 1789. (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1936. x + 659 pp. Appendices and 
bibliographical notes. ) 

These volumes complete a series which was begun thirty-three years 
ago under the editorship of Worthington C. Ford. After his death the 
work was continued by John C. Fitzgerald. Dr. Hill has supervised the 
preparation of the last three volumes only. The high standards of the 
early years have been maintained throughout. The record has been made 
as complete as the manuscripts in the Library of Congress make possible, 
and supersedes the incomplete and awkwardly arranged earlier edi- 
tions — Journals of Congress (Philadelphia, 1800), 13 volumes; a Re- 
print with Additions (Washington, 1823), 4 volumes; and Secret Jour- 
nals of the Acts and Proceedings of Congress (Boston, 1821), 4 volumes. 
Mr. Hill has introduced the practice of giving the reports and other 
documents published after the day’s journal a heading, further facilitat- 
ing their use by scholars. 

The prefaces contain a study of attendance on the sessions of Con- 
gress. It is noticeable that attendance improved markedly from July 2 
to September 17, 1788, during the debates over the seat of the new gov- 
ernment. October 10, 1788 was the last day on which business was trans- 
acted by Congress, the members recognizing the futility of remaining in 
New York City. Some of the reports are particularly interesting. For 
example, one on the civil list, salaries, ete. (XXXII, 128-129) ; several hav- 
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ing to do with the government of the western territory ; that of the Com- 
mittee on a Memorial of Samuel H. Parsons for the Ohio Company 
(XXXII, 311) ; Washington’s letter presenting the new constitution for 
the Convention and the action of Congress thereon (X XXIII, 488, 502) ; 
and 2 long one on the Army, its organization, equipment, and distribution 
(XXXIV, 578-594). A report from John Jay, secretary of foreign affairs, 
seems to have escaped the attention of historians. It brought before 
Congress the danger to the Confederation arising when state legislation 
showed favor to a foreign state. Virginia had exempted French brandies 
from duties. The Minister of Netherlands was the complainant (XX XIII, 
678 ff.). Notes on speeches from February 19 to April 26, the work of 
James Madison, are reprinted in the appendix (XX XIII, 719-739), and 
serve to emphasize the impersonal and incomplete record in the Journals 
of Congress under the most competent editorial supervision and sup- 
ported by the resources of the federal government. 


Western Reserve University ELBERT J. BENTON 


General von Steuben. By John McA. Palmer. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. xii-+ 434 pp. Frontispiece, maps, notes, and 
authorities. $4.00.) 

This is the first significant biography of General von Steuben. Based 
on exhaustive research in America and abroad, it supersedes all earlier 
accounts, and for the first time, separates the legends that have grown 
up around this eighteenth century soldier of fortune, from the facts. 

It turns out that the ‘‘baron’s’’ genealogy is spurious; that the family. 
title was assumed; and that von Steuben was only a captain in the 
German service and had been discharged for reasons that are still not 
entirely clear. When he set out for America, he was a penniless, jobless 
soldier, who had been out of Frederick the Great’s service for at least 
fourteen years. Nevertheless, Franklin, probably with full knowledge 
of the facts, presented the Baron to Washington as a general from the 
army of the great Frederick. Washington did not ride down the road 
from Valley Forge for miles to greet the distinguished foreigner, but he 
quickly discovered his great value to the Revolutionary cause. In the 
judgment of the author of this biography, who is a retired United States 
army officer and therefore writes with expert knowledge and abundant 
detail of von Steuben’s record as drill master, inspector-general, strate- 
gist, and field officer, the German’s services turned out to be second in 
importance only to those of the commander-in-chief in the winning of 
the war for independence. 

In spite of the ‘‘debunking’’ of earlier accounts, the baron emerges as 
a lovable, courageous, charming, gallant figure. He was a disciplined 
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soldier and a loyal and honorable friend. His heart was always bigger 
than his pocketbook, and he was always in financial trouble. He seldom 
wrote about himself without embroidering his tales, and he sought escape 
from bitter reality and his creditors, in the flights of his unbridled 
imagination. He was forever building air castles and blowing bubbles, 
but prosperty always remained just around the corner. As a typical 
professional soldier, he thought Congress owed him a good living, and he 
had no hesitation about asking for it. 

The biography is well written, critical, and thoroughly convincing. 
The bibliography and footnotes at the end of the volume testify to years 
of painstaking research. It is regrettable that the citations have not 
been better standardized. Mention should be made of the fact that the 
author had the use of the papers of Anton B. C. Kalkhorst who died in 
1927 while engaged upon researches into Steuben’s career. Readers of 
this Review will be especially pleased to note that the book is dedicated 
to the memory of Dr. Otto L. Schmidt. 


Oberlin College Caru WITTKE 


William Samuel Johnson: A Maker of the Constitution. By George C. 
Groce Jr. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. xii + 
227 pp. Frontispiece, abbreviations, appendix, and bibliography. 
$2.75.) 

It is somewhat surprising that there has been no attempt to rewrite the 
life of William Samuel Johnson since 1876, when E. E. Beardsley pub- 
lished his pioneer biography. Appropriately, however, the sesquicen- 
tennial year of the Constitution has seen the publication of a new and 
much more satisfactory life of this one of the framers. 

The son of Connecticut’s leading Anglican clergyman, Johnson was 
a lawyer of such ability that he was later looked upon as ‘‘the father of 
the Bar of Connecticut.’’ Moderation and almost excessive caution are 
the qualities of his nature which Dr. Groce emphasizes, and these help 
to explain why, although he protested against British policies, he long 
withheld his active support from the Revolutionary movement. At 
various points in the book the author analyzes the forces which may have 
influenced Johnson’s life and actions, but he strangely offers no con- 
structive clue as to the reasons behind the most striking change of atti- 
tude of his subject’s career — his decision to take the oath of allegiance 
to the new state after his arrest in 1779 on a charge of communicating 
with the enemy. One is left almost entirely in the dark as to whether 
the change was due to purely personal considerations or to a real con- 
version to the cause of American independence. 

After useful service in the Congress of the Confederation, Johnson 
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attended the Constitutional Convention, where his urbanity and his con- 
ciliatory spirit made him an important contributor to the ultimate result. 
With his Connecticut colleagues, Ellsworth and Sherman, he formed ‘‘a 
superbly codrdinated political team,’’ which won its greatest success in 
the adoption of the compromise on representation. Dr. Groce wisely 
refrains from trying to apportion credit among these three men for the 
victory of the ‘‘Connecticut Compromise.’’ Although Johnson later per- 
formed notable public services as senator in the First Congress and as 
president of Columbia College, ‘‘he never again attained the breadth of 
statesmanship’’ which he achieved at the Federal Convention. 

Dr. Groce’s book is not a pretentious biography, nor is it, like its 
predecessor, overly eulogistic. Temperately written in a straight-forward 
style, readable but without literary embellishments, it is a useful account 
of one of the important, though less spectacular, of the ‘‘ Founding 
Fathers.’’ 


Yale University Lronarp W. LaBAREE 


Benjamin Franklin’s Own Story: His Autobiography Continued from 
1759 to His Death in 1790 with a Biographical Sketch Drawn from 
His Writings. By Nathan G. Goodman. (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. iv + 268 pp. Frontispiece and notes. 
$2.50.) 

The University of Pennsylvania Press has added a handsomely printed 
little volume to the long list of editions of Franklin’s famous memoirs. 
Mr. Goodman, who is favorably known for his biography of Benjamin - 
Rush and for a collection of Franklin’s scientific letters, has supplied 
helpful notes for the general reader, for whom, obviously, the book is 
designed. 

But certain scholarly doubts may perhaps be stated in view of the 
medium of publication. Why, one wonders, should a university press 
bring out at this time another printing of the Bigelow text of the auto- 
biography? Only last year, in the Bulletin of the Huntington Library 
(October, 1936), Dr. Max Farrand cast serious doubts upon the long- 
accepted claims of that text to special authority. At the same time he 
announced the projected issue of a definitive scholars’ edition, to exhibit 
the original manuscript with its additions and variations, and all the 
surviving evidence of Franklin’s intent in his revisions. He also promised 
a popular edition with a single critically reconstructed text. This last 
announcement, especially, might well have given pause to promoters of 
another Bigelow reprint. 

In fairness it should be added that the present editor had apparently 
not seen Dr. Farrand’s prospectus. In his introduction he discusses the 
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provenience of the memoirs and the extraordinary vicissitudes in their 
publication without benefit of Farrand’s significant discoveries or his 
ingenious argument. In the main he restates Bigelow’s account of these 
matters. But he asserts, without any supporting evidence, that in 1789 
four copies — others have said two— were made of the first three parts 
of the manuscript. If true this might help to clear up one of the major 
mysteries : the source of the first printing, the French translation of 1791. 

Mr. Goodman has also continued the life from 1760 to 1790 by well- 
chosen excerpts from Franklin’s own writings, strung together on a 
thread of brightly written narrative. Unfortunately, in at least one im- 
portant instance, he has relied upon Fay’s inaccurate biography. Good- 
man follows Fay in his assumptions regarding Franklin’s alleged failure 
to oppose the Stamp Act, and in the statement of his motives; he follows 
Fay also in raising George Grenville to the nobility; and he outdoes Fay 
in ascribing repeal to ‘‘the new ministry, under William Pitt.’’ 


University of Michigan VERNER W. CRANE 


aaron Burr, A Biography. By Nathan Schachner. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., 1937. Illustrations, notes, and bibliography. 
$3.50.) 

Burr’s recent admirers and detractors resolve themselves into two 
schools of interpretation. One is represented by Henry Adams (who is 
reputed to have left a manuscript biography of Burr) and his monu- 
mental History of the United States of America. The most convincing 
representative of the other school is Walter Flavius McCaleb. Adams 
follows the traditional interpretation of Burr as a traitor, who planned 
to divide the union. McCaleb represents him as the protagonist of in- 
dependence for Mexico. 

The present author follows the McCaleb interpretation and even sur- 
passes his mentor in defending Burr. He enlarges upon the former’s 
thesis by presenting the whole story of Burr’s life, not simply its most 
lurid chapter. More than half of the text of some two hundred and 
twenty thousand words is devoted to Burr’s career to the end of his vice- 
presidential term. A third presents the conspiracy and trial, leaving 
only some sixty-eight pages to the later years. This brings his subject 
into better perspective than have most of Burr’s biographers. His chap- 
ters number twenty-nine, and are followed by seventeen pages of notes, 
six pages of bibliography, and an eight page index, all of which seem 
reasonably adequate to a scholarly biography. The pages are well filled 
and attractive, the footnotes relegated to an appendix. The book is 
attractively bound and artistically jacketed. As a bit of press work, the 
volume is worthy of its subject and author. 
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In content, the biography seems equally promising. Schachner at- 
tempts to present an orderly and adequate narrative of the important 
phases of Burr’s life. One will approve his effort without necessarily 
accepting his conclusions. Such topics as Burr’s ancestry, his early train- 
ing, his military career — to which the author has added a few biograph- 
ical crumbs — will arouse little criticism. Because Schachner has def- 
initely enrolled himself among Burr’s partisans, one finds him striving 
unduly to give Burr a clean bill of health with respect to his New York 
legislative career and the bitter controversy aroused by the presidential 
election of 1800. He wisely does not attempt to disinfect Burr’s tour 
abroad, although even here he regards the malodorous passages of Burr’s 
narrative as a tribute to his honesty. He gives the story of the famous 
trial at Richmond with more worth while comment than Parton and 
Minnegerode and with conspicuous fidelity to the legal exposition of 
the late A. J. Beveridge; but he oversteps himself in the effort to pen a 
vivid narrative. At this late date it is difficult to give to that long-drawn- 
out legal contest a new dramatic setting. 

Schachner embodies in his volume the fruits of long research, but he 
has unearthed far less new material than his publishers claim. His foot- 
notes show thorough familiarity with the works of Davis (the customary 
core of subsequent sketches) and other biographers, and with the prin- 
cipal monographs. His formal bibliography names the important sources 
of unpublished material, but his footnotes seem to show that he has in 
many cases used these manuscript sources at second hand. This is ev- 
idently the case with respect to midwestern repositories and those in 
Mexico and Europe. He is more familiar with the printed sources and 
with the manuscript collections nearer New York City. This is likewise 
true in his interpretation of those phases of Burr’s life that lie close at 
hand. But he certainly is not at home when he attempts to present the 
‘Backgrounds for the Conspiracy’’ (chap. xix) or when he treats of 
events in the Mississippi Valley (chap. xx). In these chapters, and to a 
lesser extent elsewhere, he fails to observe with due care such factors as 
time and place, or even the sequence of his own narrative. The resulting 
errors, far too numerous, are apparently trivial and do not in themselves 
shake the author’s conclusions, but they arouse some doubt about his 
spade work. 

Mr. Schachner uses several of the Burr portraits collected by the late 
Dr. John E. Stilwell, and others from the collections of the New York 
Historical Society. He also presents through the courtesy of Mr. Gabriel 
Wells a replica of Burr’s famous cipher letter to Wilkinson although a 
better one is available. 

The author has to contend with such graphic word painters as Parton 
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and Minnegerode but he has written in an able and generally convincing 
manner. He does not withhold interpretation when it seems desirable 
and his arguments are usually clearly expressed, especially when pre- 
senting the tortuous details of New York politics. Nor does he wholly 
spare Burr when discussing the attacks directed at him by political 
opponents. The admirers of Jefferson will find little comfort in this 
volume, nor will those who blindly worship Hamilton. Apparently 
Schachner thought it necessary to depress these statesmen and add still 
further infamy to the unspeakable Wilkinson in order to lighten his 
hero’s reputation. Hence, the volume must necessarily take on a partisan 
tinge despite the author’s efforts to appear unbiased. One cannot even 
yet wholly clear Burr of treason. Certain aspects of the ‘‘Conspiracy,”’ 
despite partial evidence from the Williamson Papers, still emphasize 
western separatism and Burr’s part in promoting the idea. Nor is the 
author’s labored analysis of the proposals to Napoleon (pp. 471-479) 
wholly convincing. One may reject the idea of mental aberration and 
ignore the wildest of these alleged proposals without clearing Burr of 
treasonable intent. ‘‘ American Patrician’’ or ‘‘Proud Pretender,’’ Burr 
still rests under the shadow of the moral, financial, and political ostracism 
of his later life without any compensating earlier service to offset his 
obvious offences. His latest defender has not succeeded in making an 
unsullied patriot of him. 


Northwestern University Isaac J. Cox 


The Commercial Reciprocity Policy of the United States. By Vernon 
G. Setser. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. 
xi + 305 pp. Bibliography. $3.00.) 

As used in this book generally, the term ‘‘reciprocity’’ does not have 
its recent connotation of mutual reduction of import duties by nations 
wishing to favor one another’s trade. Rather the term has its older and 
broader connotation, covering all engagements between nations resting 
upon the principle of mutual advantage and consent. Yet, toward the 
close of the period under consideration, the author yields more and more 
to the newer conception of the term. 

While the treatment is usually fairly comprehensive for the years 
covered, even monotonous here and there in its meticulous detail, it is 
woefully summary as to geographical areas. More specifically, the treat- 
ment slights the complicated period of the first decade of the nineteenth 
century and omits from consideration entirely the areas of North Africa 
and the Ottoman Empire. As stated in the introduction, the ommission 
of the Mediterranean was entirely intentional. 

The author treats the numerous treaties and legislative enactments that 
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fall within the broader meaning of the term ‘‘reciprocity’’ with great 
perseverance and assiduity. To the present reviewer, it seems regrettable 
that more attention was not devoted to interpretation and less to mon- 
otonous and indigested, perhaps indigestible, detail. But the bringing 
together and arrangement in chronological order of the many legislative 
acts and treaties bearing on this country’s commercial policy alone con- 
stitutes a distinct contribution. The historical profession will weleome 
a continuation of the treatment down to the present. 

Despite a few obscure sentences, a bewildering use of certain punctua- 
tion marks, and an error now and then in the titles cited in the footnotes, 
the book is presented in an attractive form. It has a formal bibliography 
and an adequate index. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F.. Hi 


Travels in the Interior Inhabited Parts of North America in the Years 
1791 and 1792. By Patrick Campbell. Edited by H. H. Langton. 
Publications of the Champlain Society, XXIII. (Toronto: The 
Champlain Society, 1937. xxi + 326 pp. Illustrations.) 

As is indicated by the title, this volume is a record of the observations 
of Patrick Campbell as he traveled through certain sections of North 
America in the years 1791 and 1792. Its value depends, therefore, upon 
such points as the author’s background, the purpose of his travels, the 
nature of his observations, and the accuracy with which his observations 
were recorded. In all of these respects this volume is worthy of the im- 
portance given to it by the Champlain Society in according it a place in. 
the publications of this society. 

Very little is known of the life of Patrick Campbell. The purpose of 
the journey was to investigate the opportunities which that part of the 
New World might afford to prospective immigrants from the Highlands 
of Scotland. This purpose indicates the nature of the information which 
Campbell sought; he was interested primarily in the economic possibil- 
ities of the regions through which he traveled. His keen observations 
were written down at the time and his narrative was published sub- 
stantially in the form in which it was first written. 

The narrative begins at Fort William in Scotland and describes the 
voyage across the Atlantic to St. John, New Brunswick. Campbell went 
up the St. John River to Frederick Town and thence overland to Quebec. 
Conditions in New Brunswick are described at some length while little 
attention is given to Quebec and Montreal, showing that Campbell was 
giving serious consideration to New Brunswick as a possible field of 
settlement and not much thought to the probability that Scotchmen 
would wish to settle in French Canada. From Montreal Campbell went 
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to Kingston and Niagara, and returned eastward through the Genesee 
Country and by way of the Mohawk River. He eventually returned to 
St. John and took passage for Scotland. 

Campbell’s observations are largely about such topics as natural re- 
sources, fertility of the soil, and the yields which might reasonably be 
expected from agriculture. Occasionally, however, he takes a broader 
vision and records some generalization upon the country as a whole. An 
instance of this is his comment on the economic consequences of the Amer- 
ican Revolution upon the Maritime Colonies of British North America: 
‘*It is the most fortunate thing in the world for these new colonies, that 
the old ones shook off their allegiance to the mother country, as they 
have a free trade with the British West Indies, and supply them with 
lumber, which the others, in consequence of their independency, are 
debarred from.’’ 

The editorial work is uniformly excellent, as characterizes all of the 
publications of the Champlain Society. There are four plates and an 
adequate index. 


West Virginia University Wison Porter SHorRTRIDGE 


The Territorial Papers of the United States, Vol. V, The Territory of 
Mississippi, 1798-1817. Compiled and edited by Clarence E. Carter. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937. x-+ 815 pp. 
$1.50.) 

Although the title page of this volume indicates that it covers the his- 
tory of Mississippi Territory between 1798 and 1817, it actually ends in 
1809 with the administration of Acting Governor Thomas H. Williams. 

The general principles laid down for previous volumes of this series 
have been followed. Statutes of the Territorial Legislature have been 
necessarily omitted; the editor finds that no complete set of the statutes 
of Mississippi Territory exists in any library. The same rule has been 
followed with the journals of the Executive Proceedings of the governors. 
As hitherto, documents on diplomatic, Indian, and military affairs are 
included only when they have a special significance for the territory 
concerned ; there are few such. 

Out of the remaining papers the early history of Mississippi Territory 
stands forth as a series of political spats. When in 1798 the authority 
of the United States was extended at last to the lower Mississippi re- 
gion, the small population was largely made up of former subjects of 
Spain, comprising a large proportion of adventurers on both the great 
and the small scale. Floods of dubious land titles originating in French, 
British, and Spanish grants, many of them fraudulent, many of them 
dated back to the period before the Treaty of San Lorenzo, demanded 
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adjudication; the rights of allegedly innocent third parties had to be 
taken into account. Speculative land interests might claim the protection 
even of governors of the territory. 

Under these circumstances, it was inevitable that speculative, per- 
sonal, and sectional rivalries should translate themselves into the terms 
of Federalist and Republican. The promise of the career of Winthrop 
Sargent in the Northwest Territory was amply fulfilled in his administra- 
tion as first governor of Mississippi. A Federalist who had learned 
nothing since 1787, he was inevitably submerged under a flood of 
charges by the Revolution of 1801. 

Of the succeeding governors appointed by Republican presidents, 
Claiborne’s administration was fairly peaceful. That of Robert Wil- 
liams was marked by violent sectional strife with the governor and the 
lesser territorial officials all tattling to their great friends in Washing- 
ton, accusing each other of Federalist toasts, practices, associations, and 
appointments, laying special emphasis on everything that might point 
to personal disrespect toward the sage of Monticello. Only slowly and 
unsatisfactorily did special commissions iron out the pending land 
claims and prepare the way for government surveys and sales. Around 
land and polities turns the greater part of the correspondence in the 
volume. 

A minor tempest in a teapot was the Burr episode. The governor’s 
opponents charged him with sympathy to Burr. The secretary, Cowles 
Mead (pp. 544-546), somewhat theatrically stating the privations and 
the hardships through which the unterrified territorial militia had finally . 
erushed Burr’s enterprise, expresses the opinion of Wilkinson long since 
adopted by historians. All in all, the present volume is an interesting 
and worthy companion to those already published. 


University of Illinois THEODORE CALVIN PEASE 


Journal of Rudolph Friederich Kurz: An Account of His Experiences 
Among Fur Traders and American Indians on the Mississippi and 
the Upper Missouri Rivers during the Years 1846 and 1852. Trans- 
lated by Myrtis Jarrell. Edited by J. N. B. Hewitt. Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 115. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1937. x + 382 pp. Appendices 
and bibliography. ) 

What a stroke of luck it was for the American West that Rudolph 
Friederich Kurz was prevented by war from going to Mexico and that 
he visited the upper Missouri country instead! Thereby art, history, 
anthropology, political science, and literature, as they affect western 
United States, are enriched by the matchless observations of this artist, 
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this truly cultured, civilized, penetrating observer. A competent artist 
turned diarist is about the acme of human achievement, if he has any 
facility with words. Though the reader of this diary must see it through 
a translation, he is scarcely aware that he is not reading the artist’s 
actual words, so cleverly managed is the transfer from German to Eng- 
lish. What he reads is as superb a description of western America in 
the middle of the nineteenth century as has been penned. 

Rudolph Friederich Kurz, who became after his American tour a 
noted Swiss artist, was born in 1818, apparently in Bern, Switzerland. 
His life until 1852 he regarded as a disciplining for the great master- 
pieces of the human body that he planned to paint. He studied his art 
diligently in Paris over a period of years prior to his departure for 
America. In Europe, however, he could not study the natural, untram- 
melled bodies of men and women and he looked about for a spot on the 
earth’s surface where little or no clothing was worn and where the 
human body could be found near its perfection. He hit upon Mexico 
and planned to go there. In order to be prepared to put down com- 
petently what he saw, he trained for several years in Europe, teaching 
his eye to catch the significant movement, the salient glance, and the 
expressive contour of individuals at work and at play. Then, when he 
felt that he had mastered these points and had learned to make his 
pencil and brush record what his eyes had seen, then, and then only, did 
he start for the western hemisphere. 

At New Orleans late in 1846 he learned that the war with Mexico would 
prevent him from earrying out his plans in that country. For it he 
substituted the valley of the Missouri from St. Louis to Fort Union. 
There he spent the next six years. His diary, rewritten in 1856 from his 
original entries, tells admirably the events and thoughts of those years. 
A less biased observer could hardly be found. Apparently he was almost 
without prejudices of any kind. He met Europeans, Americans, Indians, 
fur traders, missionaries, as human beings. His thinking allowed for no 
essential distinction between man and woman, slave and freeman, 
Protestant and Catholic, cultured gentleman and untrained aborigine, 
other things being equal. Such sturdiness of thought is so rare, so re- 
freshing, that the diary’s chief value probably centers in its underlying 
philosophy. 

In addition, it was written by an interesting and unusual person, who 
had interesting and unusual ideas, and who did interesting and highly 
unusual things. He also had a sense of humor, and that fact alone ac- 
counts for the tremendous success of his venture. As a fellow traveler, 
as a clerk in charge of dozens of undisciplined and childlike engagés in 
a wilderness fur-trading post, as a husband of a beautiful but faithless 
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squaw, as a friend of Indians, voyageurs, traders, and Indian mission- 
aries, he was able to see when the joke was on himself. Though his whole 
passion was for painting and sketching, he was first and foremost a 
human being, living with men and women, some of whom he admired, 
many of whom he liked, several of whom he despised, and one of whom 
he loved. 

His diary is full of enthusiasm for Indian bodies and majestic grace 
of their unstudied movements. He gives in excellent detail the daily life 
of such posts as Fort Berthold and Fort Union, where he lived and even 
worked as a clerk in the fur trade. His near-sighted eyes caught visions 
of beauty in the prairie colors, in the sweep of rivers and hillsides, in 
the curve of cabrees’ swift flight, in the velvety depth of buffaloes’ 
winter coats, in the patina of red pipestone calumets, in the blue smoke 
of tipis, in the stir of Indian encampments, in the artless play of squaws 
swimming in the river, and in a thousand and one other phases of a life 
on the Missouri that has vanished long ago except for such descriptions 
and sketches as his. For he sketched and painted feverishly, planning a 
gallery of oils on American life. Some of his sketches are reproduced in 
this bulletin. They are full of verve and imagination. Are there oils, 
based on these sketches, in Switzerland? The editor does not give the 
answer. Indeed, he gives all too little about this man, who saw America 
in its youth in its adolescent charm and crudity. What of his later years? 
Did he fulfill the remarkable promise of this American period, both as a 
personality and as an artist? Much more needs to be known of Rudolph 
Friederich Kurz. The discovery and publication of his diary means the. 
addition of priceless ideas — not merely facts but also judgments, opin- 
ions, conceptions of art and polity —to the sum total of a comprehen- 
sion of the America of the forties and fifties. 


Minnesota Historical Society Grace Lee NutTe 


Southern Trails to California in 1849. Edited by Ralph P. Bieber. The 
Southwest Historical Series. Edited by Ralph P. Bieber. Vol. V. 
(Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1937. 386 pp. Illustrations and 
map. $6.00.) 

Many contemporary accounts of journeys to California in 1849 over 
the central trails have been published, but hitherto little attention has 
been given to the southern routes to the gold fields. In consequence this 
book supplies a real need for information with respect to these important 
lines of travel. 

In addition to a brief preface and an introduction of nearly fifty pages, 
the volume is divided into seven sections. The first is devoted to con- 
temporary accounts of the California gold discoveries taken largely from 
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newspapers and official documents. The second section consists mainly 
of extracts from southwestern newspapers advertising the advantages of 
travel over the southern trails. The remaining five sections give in the 
form of journals or letters contemporary accounts of travelers in 1849 
on the five chief southern routes to the Pacific. 

The first of these journeys described was through Mexico to California, 
while the second started in Texas and skirted the southern border of the 
United States. The third was from Arkansas up the Canadian River 
and across the Panhandle of Texas to the Rio Grande and down that 
stream to Mexico and on to California. The fourth was over the so-called 
Cherokee Trail, and the last over the Santa Fe Trail. 

Most of the journals and letters were written by men of considerable 
education and their vivid descriptions of the regions traversed and of 
hardships and dangers met serve to make the volume one of absorbing 
interest. Numerous footnotes and citations to other source materials are 
very helpful, while the frontispiece of St. Louis in 1853 and four other 
full page illustrations add much to the interest and value of the volume. 
An excellent map enables the reader to trace in detail the routes followed 
by the gold seekers on these southern trails. Printing and binding are 
of high quality, being exactly the same as for the earlier volumes of 
the series. 

This book is a real contribution to the historical literature of the Far 
West. The material used has been well selected and the introduction and 
footnotes give ample evidence of careful and painstaking research. It 
will be welcomed by students of western history, many of whom will 
doubtless regard it as the most interesting volume in this series that has 
yet appeared. 


University of Oklahoma Epwarp Everett DALE 


Henry Wheaton, 1785-1848. By Elizabeth F. Baker. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. xii +- 425 pp. Illustrations, 
appendices, notes, and bibliography. $4.00.) 

This well written volume sets forth the life and public services of a 
lawyer, diplomat, and publicist who is best known for his Reports of 
Cases, Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court of the United States 
and his Elements of International Law. In addition to the text the book 
contains an extensive list of books, pamphlets, addresses, essays, papers, 
reviews, and translations from Wheaton’s pen, cases before the Supreme 
Court in which Wheaton appeared as counsel, the text of a proposed 
treaty of commerce between the United States and the German Customs 
Association, and an excellent classified bibliography. 

Wheaton was unusually well qualified for the duties he was called upon 
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to perform. He was born in Providence, graduated from Rhode Island 
College, began the practice of law at the age of nineteen, and shortly 
departed for a period of study and travel in Europe. During the years 
preceding and accompaning the War of 1812 he plied the vocation of 
lawyer, editor, and contributor to periodicals. For ten years beginning 
in 1816 he served as Supreme Court reporter and learned to know such 
distinguished lawyers as Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and Chief Justice 
John Marshall. As the successive volumes of Wheaton’s Reports ap- 
peared, the industry, learning, and originality of the compiler met with 
universal approval. 

Wheaton’s activity in New York politics was followed by his appoint- 
ment as chargé d’affaires to Denmark in 1827 and to Prussia in 1835. 
Two years later he was promoted minister to Prussia. A large part of 
the book is devoted to Wheaton’s efforts to negotiate treaties with the 
Zollverein and with the separate German states. 

During his residence in Europe Wheaton was intimately associated 
with such distinguished scholars as Eichorn, Savigny, Guizot, Thiers, 
Mackintosh, and Bowring; and he acquired intimate knowledge of the 
diplomacy of the years of revolutionary movements. With this back- 
ground and these contacts, fortified by wide reading, he produced a 
treatise on international law — the first standard work in English. His 
pamphlet making inquiry into the validity of the British claim to the 
right of search of American vessels suspected to be engaged in the slave 
trade, and its reception and influence in the United States and Great 
Britain, is the subject of a separate chapter. : 

Wheaton’s political and diplomatic ambitions were frustrated by the 
exigencies of politics; but his work as Supreme Court reporter and his 
writings on international law not only won recognition from contem- 
poraries but remain as enduring monuments. Author and publisher have 
done justice to a worthy undertaking. 


University of Mmnesota GrorGE STEPHENSON 


The Life of Henry Clay. By Glyndon G. Van Deusen. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1937. xiv + 448 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. 
$4.00.) 

In this biography Mr. Van Deusen has confirmed his readers’ beliefs 
more than he has destroyed them. But his exhaustive research (carried 
into some forty manuscript collections), his abundant annotation, and 
his evident freedom from bias inspires a confidence in his conclusions 
such as could not be felt for those of Prentice and Schurz. 

Henry Clay, as here revealed, was born not in poverty but of well-to-do 
parents, and his defective education was due less to lack of opportunity 
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than to lack of application. His marriage into the wealthy and influ- 
ential Hart family laid the foundation for his law practice and for his 
political career; the law practice retreated further and further before 
the inroads of politics until by 1811 it had almost ceased to exist. In 
opposing the Bank and advocating war with England, Clay was, at the 
beginning of his career, accurately reflecting western sentiment. The 
author attributes the western demand for war primarily to the prevailing 
hard times for which the West held England responsible. It was perhaps 
the only time in his career that Clay acted as a western representative. 
His American system, and his opposition to preémption and graduation 
showed his inability to guage the fundamentals of frontier interests. 

Presidential ambition was born in Clay upon his return from Ghent, 
and remained the determining force in his life until 1850. As his first 
step he sought to become Monroe’s heir-apparent as secretary of state; 
failing, he strove to break down his potential rival, Secretary Adams, 
by opposing his policy toward South America and Florida. He did 
South America no good and in the Florida affair he raised up a nemesis 
for himself in the person of Andrew Jackson. Presidential ambitions 
caused Clay to commit the colossal blunders of entering Adams’ cabinet, 
of forcing a Bank war on Tyler, and of evading the Texas question in 
1844. It was with at least one eye on the presidency that he engineered 
the nullification compromise of 1833. 

By 1840 Clay’s infirmity of temper, violence of vituperation, stubborn 
partisanship, and unsound political judgment had made him more of a 
liabiiity than an asset to his party. Whig leaders such as Weed and 
Seward were often in opposition to him. Harrison forbade him the 
White House. Whigs as well as conservative Democrats viewed with dis- 
may his return to the Senate in 1849. 

To the reviewer the only unsatisfactory feature of this biography is 
that it is, in many places, merely a ‘‘life’’ instead of a ‘‘life and times.’’ 
The stage is often left unset for the actor. This is evident in the cursory 
treatment of the southern movement in 1850, and in the discussion of the 
Missouri controversy. The author accepts the Missouri question at its 
face value as a bona-fide conflict over slavery. Yet the controversy is 
plainly suspect since it arose on the eve of a presidential election, and the 
chief sower of the winds was an erstwhile secretary of one of the can- 
didates. 


Florida State College for Women R. 8. Correrm. 
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Henry Clay: Spokesman of the New West. By Bernard Mayo. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. xiv-+ 570 pp. Illustrations and bib- 
liography. $4.50.) 

Henry Clay is by no means new material in the hands of a biographer, 
but Mr. Mayo’s initial volume, of a projected series of three, points the 
way to the first definitive life of the great Kentuckian. Clay’s career, 
the author feels, fully justifies George Bancroft’s remark that ‘‘neither 
in public nor in private did he (Clay) know how to be dull.’’ During 
his early years in Virginia, the future statesman was greatly influenced 
by the noted Virginia jurist, George Wythe. After his removal to Ken- 
tucky at the age of twenty, Clay, largely through his eloquence, rapidly 
achieved fame as a lawyer, despite the frontier prejudice against lawyers. 
The new West soon came to idolize this newcomer with his sporting 
habits of mind, love of the punch bowl, willingness to fight a duel under 
provocation and electioneering tactics well suited to a somewhat. tur- 
bulent community. He was perhaps too easily captivated by the fascinat- 
ing Burr, and became the latter’s counsel in the federal court in Ken- 
tucky. After a dramatic struggle with Felix Grundy in the local legisla- 
ture, he prevented the destruction of the Lexington Bank, much to the 
delight of the business men of his section. 

His election as United States Senator in 1806, when he was but twenty- 
nine years of age, signalized his entrance into the national political 
arena. During his initial period as Senator, he acquitted himself well 
in debate, but found ample time for social pleasures. Chosen to the 
Senate a second time before he was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1810, he had, in the former body, become a militant champion 
of national rights against foreign aggression, and, in respect to domestic 
policies, had advocated a protective tariff and internal improvements 
by the federal government. 

The author does not subscribe to the idea that Clay virtually forced 
Madison into war by threatening him with the loss of renomination for 
the presidency, in case the President declined to fight; but he does show 
that the aggressive Kentuckian, through his power as speaker of the 
House in 1811-12, aided in breaking down Madison’s reluctance to war. 
Yet it is possible to emphasize so much Clay’s efforts in influencing 
Madison as to minimize those of Grundy along the same line. 

Mr. Mayo writes in interesting style; he welds together in admirable 
fashion the many-colored strands that enter into the American character 
prior to 1812; and he gives promise of doing for Clay what Beveridge 
did for John Marshall. The work has many suggestive illustrations, and 
contains an exhaustive bibliography. 


Ohio State University Henry H. Sms 
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The Filibuster: The Career of William Walker. By Laurence Greene. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1937, 350 pp. Illustrations and 
bibliography. $3.50.) 

William Walker was a colorful, not to say conspicuous, figure during 
the decade preceding the Civil War. Trained for both medicine and the 
law, he resorted to journalism in New Orleans, migrated to California 
in 1850, failed to find success there, and three years later led a futile 
filibustering raid into Lower California. Defeated in this attempt at 
empire building, he surrendered to American military forces on the 
border, was brought to trial in San Francisco, and acquitted by a friendly 
jury. Again essaying the filibustering rdéle, this time in Nicaragua, he 
assisted a local political faction to regain power and ultimately made 
himself chief magistrate of that country. Physically unprepossessing, 
he proved a severe disciplinarian who gained a measure of loyalty from 
his nondescript recruits, but betrayed his chief capitalist-sponsor, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, and was in turn the victim of the latter’s vengeance. 
Forced from Nicaragua by the combination of Central American re- 
pubiics, vengeful capitalists, and astute diplomats, he twice essayed to 
return to the scene of his short-lived triumph and on his second attempt 
met death at the hands of a firing squad. He was then thirty-six years 
old. 

Such are the chief features in the career of this puny but pugnacious 
filibuster. The present writer repeats in lively detail the facts already 
made familiar by William O. Scroggs in Filibusters and Financiers (New 
York, 1916). He embellishes the substance of that scholarly narrative 
with descriptive matter from other sources, without citing his authorities 
or materially increasing the reader’s knowledge of Walker himself, or 
of contemporary events. In a brief appendix he lists a number of earlier 
and later printed accounts, including Walker’s own War in Nicaragua 
(Mobile, 1860) and some New York, California, and southern news- 
papers of the period. Nowhere does he give page references that reveal 
to what extent he uses these sources. Cuts of Walker, Vanderbilt, and 
of a few other principal characters, illustrations from Harper’s Weekly 
and Leslie’s Weekly, and sketch maps of the state of Sonora, Mexico, and 
of Nicaragua, add to the attractiveness of the volume. Proofreading 
and press work are well done. 

The author gives full credit to Walker’s stubborn courage and re- 
markable leadership, but not to his judgment. Nor does he show the 
full scope of the filibuster’s boundless ambition. Nevertheless, occasional 
side references (1.¢., pp. 68, 96, 102, 132, 155) reveal striking character- 
istics of the man Walker and of his associates (pp. 96, 173, 237). The 
heroie defence and final destruction of Granada (pp. 251-263) is repeated 
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in all its disgraceful details. Occasional striving for dramatic effect im- 
parts vividness rather than conviction to the general narrative. The 
author has not convinced the reviewer, at least, that Walker needed an- 
other biography, but the one he has given will merit popular attention. 


Northwestern University I. J. Cox 


The Second Admiral: A Life of David Dixon Porter, 1813-1891. By 
Richard 8. West Jr. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1937. xvi + 
376 pp. Illustrations, maps, appendix, and bibliography. $5.00.) 

Mr. West’s painstaking research has given ‘‘The Second Admiral,’’ 
a background of extremely interesting details, many of the most famous 
northern political and military figures being introduced into the biog- 
raphy. The book is, accordingly, a valuable contribution to the history 
of the Civil War. The organization of the material is ingeniously orig- 
inal; the style is vivacious and picturesque; and the portrait of Porter 
is realistically lifelike. 

A defect in the work, however, is the author’s attempt to exalt Porter 
by depreciating Farragut’s achievements. In the account of the Battle 
of New Orleans, for example, in which the unwary reader may even 
lose sight of the fact that Farragut and not Porter was in command, it 
is unfair to Farragut not to mention that he was so impressed with the 
ineffectiveness of the bombardments by Porter’s mortar schooners that, 
though Porter (according to Mahan’s Life of Farragut) urgently advised 
in a written communication that Farragut delay his passage up the 
river until Porter completely demolished the Confederate forts, Far- - 
ragut disregarded his subordinate’s advice, successfully passed Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, defeated the Confederate squadron, and then 
captured New Orleans. 

Open to question also is the author’s contention that Porter has been 
negiected. Four times he received the Congressional vote of thanks, in 
three years he rose from lieutenant to rear admiral, and at Farragut’s 
death he became admiral of the navy. For what was he thus signally 
honored? In his two outstanding achievements, at the capture of Vicks- 
burg and Fort Fisher, he played an important, though minor, réle to 
that of the army. His attempted relief of Fort Pickens was a failure; 
he chased Raphael Semmes fruitlessly ; and his Red River expedition was 
a fiasco, the responsibility for which he conveniently laid upon ‘‘ Political 
General’’ Banks. When Porter was not finding fault with the ‘‘ West 
Point generals,’’ he was damning the ‘‘political generals,’’ though he 
himself played polities with great skill and success. Lastly, a character- 
istically reckless expedition by Porter preliminary to Grant’s investment 
of Vicksburg would have ended the career of Porter in absolute disaster, 
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had not the army come to his rescue. One might therefore even contend 
that Porter was unduly honored and that he was, as compared to Far- 
ragut, the Second Admiral not only in time but also in achievement. 
Two minor errors should, perhaps, be noted: the ‘‘Merrimac’’ sank the 
‘*Cumberland’’ instead of the ‘‘Minnesota’’ (p. 124) ; and George Dewey 
was not with Farragut at Mobile Bay (p. 306). 


United States Naval Academy CuHarLes LEE LEwIs 


Albert Gallatin Brown: Radical Southern Nationalist. By James B. 
Ranck. (New York: D. Appleton Century Company, 1937. xx + 
320 pp. Frontispiece, maps, and bibliography. $5.00.) 

This is the best biography of any Mississippi leader taking part in the 
controversy which led to war between the states. The work is done in 
the best tradition of the highly intensive and focused type of historical 
scholarship. The book shows no evidence of ‘‘armchair musing’’ but is 
based upon an exhaustive study and scholarly evaluation of the sources. 
The study is divided into eight chapters containing 298 pages with an 
average of 3.3 footnotes to each page. There are sixteen maps which 
enable the student better to understand the geographic, the political, 
and the social and economic cleavages in Mississippi from 1830 to 1860. 

The subject matter of the book is well proportioned. The first two 
chapters containing fifty pages are devoted to Brown’s early career and 
to the ripening of his political views. In 1848, Brown had been in office 
continuously for fifteen years. He had been a member of the Mississippi 
legislature, a circuit Judge, a member of the lower house of Congress, 
and governor. His political record had established him as ‘‘the poor 
man’s friend.’’ As governor, he had advocated the establishment of a 
system of free, common schools; he had inveighed against the banks as 
being rich men’s institutions; he had taken a position in advance of the 
most ardent expansionist ; and, paradoxically, he had become the special 
guardian of the peculiar institution while drawing his political support 
from those who owned few or no slaves. 

The major emphasis of the book is correctly placed on Brown’s career 
from 1848 to 1861. Four chapters comprising 161 pages are devoted to 
Brown’s radical and extreme position with reference to the Compromise 
of 1850 and related questions; to his retreat in 1851 after Mississippi 
acquiesced in the Compromise measures; to his activities as a radical 
southern nationalist leader from 1854 to 1859; and to his advocacy, in 
the crisis of 1859-61, of a congressional slave code for the territories, of 
expansion into the Caribbean region, of reopening the African slave 
trade, and of secession and the setting up of a southern republic of the 
United States. 
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The remaining two chapters deal with Brown’s relation to the Con- 
federate government and to the Reconstruction period — from the be- 
ginning of war in 1861 to his death on June 13, 1880. As a senator in the 
Confederate Congress, Brown continued to be more the southern na- 
tionalist than the state-righter. Unlike Governors Vance of North Caro- 
lina and Joseph E. Brown of Georgia, who were jealous of the reserved 
rights of the states, Brown supported those measures and policies de- 
signed to repel the invader and to establish a southern nation even if 
state rights and slavery, too, perished in the process. After Appomattox, 
Brown, like many of the secession leaders, remained in retirement feel- 
ing that action on his part could but stir up suspicion and trouble. But 
until his death, he maintained a keen interest in current events. 

Professor Ranck has made a very marked contribution to an under- 
standing of radical leadership in the deep South in the period 1835-60. 


University of Mississippi P. L. RAINWATER 


The American Civil War: An Interpretation. By Carl Russell Fish. 
Edited by William E. Smith. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1937. xii + 531 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $3.50.) 

Professor Fish’s ability as a lecturer was so widely recognized by 
students at the University of Wisconsin that his classes, numbering hun- 
dreds of members, were spoken of with what amounted to awe. This 
volume has a provocative insight and a stimulating style—the same 
characteristics which his lectures must have had. For instance, the author 
asks: ‘‘Who would not enjoy seeing Lincoln, with the Emancipation 

Proclamation in his pocket, reading Artemus Ward to Salmon P. Chase ?”’ 

Edited by William Ernest Smith, one of Fish’s students, the book is 

a labor of love, but the labor was well worth performing. With what 

Smith calls the ‘‘Fishian’’ style and method, the author had written, 

by the time he died, his interpretation of the Civil War, dropping his 

pen after quoting from Johnson’s message of December 4, 1865. He 
intended to continue through Reconstruction. Since only the first draft 
had been completed, the editor had to revise the manuscript, and felt it 
necessary (this reviewer does not agree that it was necessary) to add 
two chapters: one on Civil War finance, and one on Constitutional as- 
pects. Smith recognizes that there are many repetitions because Fish 
did not live to reorganize his material; the editor’s two chapters repeat 
much of what Fish has already said, and in several places are in uncon- 
scious disagreement with Fish. It cannot be said that any new, prece- 
dent-shattering interpretations are made; but there are some unusual 
slants, some diverting ways of putting old facts, and some clever short 
biographies of the leaders of the period. The author’s widow, in a fore- 
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word, says that her husband tried to be fair to both North and South 
by writing ‘‘from the detached point of view of an historian.’’ In this 
he succeeded. 

Published from a first draft, the book has omissions and mistakes as a 
matter of course; under such conditions, one cannot be too exacting. In 
passing, it might be mentioned that nothing is said of the Weld-Grimké 
correspondence; that Pennsylvania did not elect a Democratic governor 
in 1862 (p. 328); that ‘‘1864’’ should be ‘‘1860’’ on page 354; and 
that there seems to be uncertainty as to just who — Radicals or Demo- 
crats — controlled New Jersey (pp. 328 and 350). The book, incom- 
plete as it is, proves that the historical profession suffered a great loss 
in the passing of Carl Russell Fish. 


Susquehanna University Wir A. Russ Jr. 


The Annexation of Russian America to the United States. By Victor 
Farrar. (Washington: W. F. Roberts Co., Inc., 1937. viii + 142 pp. 
Appendix and bibliographical note. $1.00.) 

Propinquity to Alaska seems sometimes to have long-lasting effects — 
historically speaking. F. A. Golder spent three years on a lonely Alaskan 
island; and was moved to build a career around Alaskan history. The 
reviewer went by chance on a voyage under the midnight sun, fell into 
conversation with an eloquent person (who descanted on Alaska’s woes 
and later turned out to be her governor) ; and could not shake off the 
spell of that land until she had made a prolonged study of its political 
mishaps. Nor could V. J. Farrar escape; ten years as research associate 
and history instructor at the University of Washington stirred an interest 
which has inspired at least three magazine articles and three brochures, 
recording accretions in his knowledge of the purchase. Retaining this 
interest since appointment as research assistant in the Department of 
State, he has been concerned that the national archives might have copies 
of the Russian documents bearing on the negotiations. During the cur- 
rent year copies of about fifty of these ‘‘material documents,’’ earlier 
read by Golder, have therefore been added to state department archives. 
The latest book records chiefly Dr. Farrar’s reaction to some of the ma- 
terial Golder inspected. 

For sober historians studies of bribery in statecraft have perennial 
interest. Among the many disquisitions of late inspired by interest in 
Alaskan probabilities have been those by H. W. Clark, C. E. Hill, and 
B. P. Thomas; and whilst this book was in process of publication, The 
Slavonic and East European Review (XVI, 168-182) published Reinhard 
H. Luthin’s summation on ‘‘The Sale of Alaska,’’ which assembles multi- 
ple evidence from manuscript and printed sources in the United States. 
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The late Senator Beveridge confided to the reviewer that he found 
historians ‘‘too innocent and too suspicious’’; other politicians, duly 
queried, have voiced a like, cryptic comment. Be that as it may, the 
participation — in arranging the acquisition of Alaska — of such intri- 
guing personalities as B. F. Butler, R. J. Walker, J. W. Forney, W. M. 
Gwin, Cornelius Cole, the Perkins claimants, W. H. Seward, and Baron 
Stoeckl ensured problematical historical remnants. Of the American 
participants one knows far more than of the astute Stoeckl, whose fourteen 
years of service for the Tzar at Washington remain unrequited by a 
biography in the twenty-five volume Russkii Biograficheskii Slovar’. 
The various individuals so injected political ambition, greed, dire neces- 
sity, denial, and assertion into the thread of events that they seem to 
have obscured the whole truth for some time to come. 

Farrar fills in interstices of Golder’s very compact discussion with 
some interesting details, and draws attention to significant personal 
factors. It is clear that Seward vastly aggravated the historians’ pre- 
dicament by his insistence upon secrecy and speed. Of the bribery Golder 
wrote (American Historical Review, XXV, 424): ‘‘It is clear that con- 
gressmen were bought’’; while Farrar writes (p. 102) that Golder ‘‘was 
unable to establish a clear case of misuse of funds.’’ Of Seward’s motives 
Golder wrote (p. 425) that some said Seward was foresighted but that 
Stoeckl thought he sought reinstatement in popular favor; while Farrar 
writes (p. 114) that Seward ‘‘envisioned himself as the instrument of 
Manifest Destiny.’’ Golder discounts the influence of questions of friend- 
ship between America and Russia, while Farrar attributes to them much 
importance. Another commentator (T. A. Bailey in Pacific Historical Re- 
view, III, 39-49) has indicated that the American people bought Alaska 
because they thought it was a bargain. 

Perhaps all are right —for politicians have no less mixed emotions 
than other men and women. Perhaps the purchase was another huge 
joke on those who finance costly lobbies. Perhaps Seward and Stoeckl 
could have obtained enough votes without spending the extra $200,000. 
Some politicians have assured the reviewer that they find money less 
effective than other devices in getting votes. Legislators sometimes ac- 
cept pay to vote as they would vote anyway; or again, vote against their 
takings. There is the classic remark of a kindly voter from south Phila- 
delphia, who worked as the reviewer’s maid during the days of Repub- 
lican rule ; she confided : — ‘‘I voted for the Democrats since they showed 
they needed my vote the most because they had less money to buy it. 
They paid me only one dollar and the Republicans gave me two.’’ 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 
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The Federal Union: A History of the United States to 1865. By John 
D. Hicks. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. xvii + 763 
pp. Maps, illustrations, and list of books cited. $3.50.) 

The formation and perfection of the union of the states into a nation 
continues to be the principal inspiration of those who write about the 
early period of American history. The question whether an economic 
synthesis will eventually supersede this theme will probably remain long 
a matter under debate. Professor Hicks, however, has included a much 
wider range of material than has been usually employed in political 
history. 

He treats the colonial period as a project of the British people under- 
taken from mixed motives and carried out on a larger scale than the 
thirteen colonies. This sense of imperial endeavor is made to seem more 
complete than in many manuals. His account of the American Revolu- 
tion gives full weight to the chaotic condition of British politics and to 
the divided character of colonial support of the move. Furthermore he 
considers carefully the ‘‘conservative’’ phase of the separation. The dis- 
cussion of the formation of the Constitution is made convincing by the 
same frankness. 

Even before this point, the place of the West has begun to loom large 
in the book and the pages devoted to 1789-1815 show the importance of 
that section in the difficulties attendant upon the final achievement of 
independence. In the analysis of the period of expansion and conflict 
after 1815 the author has succeeded in his purpose of keeping the slavery 
controversy within bounds. His chapter on the ‘‘New Nationalism’”’ 
presents a sound thesis of industrial, agricultural, and cultural poten- 
tialities which dominate the years to come with equal if not greater in- 
fluence than sectionalism and manifest destiny. Finally Professor Hicks 
does not believe that the Civil War was inevitable. Ile writes, ‘‘ Whether 
a long civil war was necessary to secure the triumph of nationalism over 
states’ rights and of abolitionism over slavery may well be doubted. 
Probably with more skillful handling of a few crises, both ends might 
ultimately have been achieved without resort to war’’ (p. 687). 

This text is a mature presentation. While its general synthesis as set 
forth in its chapter headings presents little reinterpretation, on the other 
hand the organization of many of the chapters contains fresh material. 
There is an excellent use of agricultural and business history as a back- 
ground for the favored political thesis. In each period there are state- 
ments of fact and judgment to which specialists may take exception but 
this is inevitable. The author in a variety of footnotes and in an exten- 
sive bibliography has brought together a convenient summary of Amer- 
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ican historical scholarship. The index is much better than usual in text- 
books. The book will prove a convenient text and reference aid. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHois 


Steamboating — On the Upper Mississippi, The Water Way to Iowa: 
Some River History. By William J. Petersen. (Iowa City: The State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1937. 576 pp. Notes and references. 
$3.50.) 

The author and editor apparently had difficulty in deciding upon a 
name for this volume. As one sees it on the shelf its title is Steamboating 
on the Upper Mississippi; as it lies on the table the title becomes On the 
Upper Mississippi: The Water Way to Iowa: Steamboat History; on the 
fly leaf it becomes On the Water Way to Iowa; and on the title page it is 
transformed into the version cited above. In view of the fact that most 
of the steamboats described in this volume either started or terminated 
their voyages in other states, the phrase ‘‘to lowa’’ might suitably be 
changed to ‘‘ by Iowa.”’ 

The volume is divided into forty-eight chapters. After eleven brief 
introductory chapters, describing the rise of steamboating on the Hud- 
son, the Ohio, the lower Mississippi, and the Missouri, the account begins 
to deal specifically with the Mississippi north of St. Louis. The use of 
steamboats in transporting annuities, lead, troops, furs, immigrants, 
visitors, apples, farm machinery, coal, grain, and food supplies is vividly 
described. Considerable information concerning both freight and pas- 
senger rates is given, and the time schedules of boats are fully described. 
Interesting episodes such as steamboat races, battles against the ice in 
Lake Pepin, and accidents add interest. Chapter 38, dealing with state- 
rooms, food, sanitary conditions, and the daily routine on board, is one 
of the most vivid. One is impressed with the enormous number of boats, 
with the hardships of navigation, with the large number of accidents 
and explosions, and with the callous indifference of the frontiersmen in 
the face of danger and suffering. Words, phrases, and sentences from 
sources are skilfully woven into the narrative and heighten the sense of 
reality. While the various chapters are somewhat lacking in continuity, 
the aggregate account furnishes the reader with a rather comprehensive 
view of steamboating on the upper Mississippi from the voyage of the 
‘*Virginia’’ in 1823 to the close of the season of 1872. 

The style is vigorous and colorful, but perhaps labored in some pas- 
sages. A few trite phrases, such as ‘‘fair weather and foul’’ (p. 381), 
and ‘‘many cargoes and strange’’ (p. 381), creep into the narrative, and 
a few undigested paragraphs, filled with names and dates (top p. 367) 
are presented, even though the author did not have sufficient details to 
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give them significance. The money spent on the green cover and deckled 
edges would have been much more profitably expended on a map. 

This book will probably remain for sometime as the fullest and best 
treatment of the subject. Over a period of years the author has searched 
countless newspapers and other materials. Little that was valuable es- 
caped his notice. He has, in fact, won that enviable position of being 
the authority over a small but significant realm. 


University of Minnesota Epear B. WESLEY 


The Discovery and Exploitation of the Minnesota Iron Lands. By Fre- 
mont P. Wirth. (Cedar Rapids: Torch Press, 1937. viii + 247 pp. 
Map and bibliography. $2.50.) 

This book is an attempt to explain the operation of the federal and 
state land laws in the iron fields of Minnesota. It is based on the federal 
land records, scattered documents in the state archives, court records, 
newspapers, and reminiscences. The author has made good use of the 
General Land Office archives but the abundance of material there has 
led him to give undue space to minor questions, e.g., the accounts of 
**Section Thirty Case’’ and the Rockefeller-Merritt controversy. His 
indictment of federal land policy is clear and strongly fortified but not 
complete. That there was much fraud practiced in the land office ; dummy 
entrymen were used to secure lands by mining companies, timber was 
stolen, and public opinion condoned such actions, was already known. 
But who was guilty? To what extent were the mineral lands illegally 
alienated? Why was the work of the special investigating agents so 
ineffective? Was the fraud only in the Duluth office? What part of the 
mineral lands were open to cash entry? These and many other questions 
are left unanswered. Prof. Wirth does mention the names of some people 
involved in land frauds but suppresses others. 

The author has not studied to advantage the records of the federal 
lands sales nor has he investigated county records to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, what proportion of homestead and preémption claims were legiti- 
mate and what were for the benefit of others. This is unfortunate for 
federal land policy after 1862 can never be properly evaluated until the 
original entries have been compared with the transfers recorded in the 
county offices. The present subject is sufficiently limited to have made 
this practicable. The final chapter summarizes and repeats much that is 
previously stated. It is a critique of federal land policy but is less effeec- 
tive than Hibbard’s which apparently was not used. Notwithstanding its 
shortcomings the book is a real contribution to American land history. 


Cornell University Paut WALLACE GATES 
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The Colorado Range Cattle Industry. By Ora B. Peake. (Glendale: 
Arthur H. Clark Co., 1937. 357 pp. Illustrations, appendices, and 
bibliography. $6.00.) 

The study is divided into six parts: stocking the state of Colorado; 
removal of Indians from the Colorado ranges; securing land for the 
cattle industry; relation of stock associations to the Colorado range in- 
dustry ; Colorado cattle ordinances, regulations, and laws; and the mark- 
eting of Colorado range cattle. To the reviewer, Part One is the weakest 
portion of the book. Covering the period from the time of the early 
Spanish explorations to 1907 in sixteen pages, more than half of which 
is used in describing the details of the Texas cattle drive, the material 
presented is fragmentary and incomplete. In Part Four, too much space 
is devoted to long lists of services attempted by the local, state, and na- 
tional cattle associations. In one place sixty-nine objectives or functions 
of the Colorado Cattle Association are given covering more than five 
printed pages. If that type of material is to be printed, it would seem 
more appropriate to place it as a section of the appendices. Inserting it 
in the text gives the reader the impression that it is being used as pad- 
ding. Although it is mentioned in the introduction that large numbers 
of cattle were trailed through Colorado to be located on the ranges to the 
north, the author makes no attempt to show the relationship between the 
cattle industry of that region with that of the surrounding areas. Ac- 
tivities of the cattle associations and those of many of the great cattle 
companies did not stop at state or territorial boundaries; in fact, they 
paid very little attention to them. 

The criticisms indicated are of minor consequence as the author has 
doubtless accomplished her objective. The book is well written, fully 
footnoted, and shows the use of a wide variety of sources. The printing 
and binding of the volume are excellent, as is characteristic of Arthur 
H. Clark publications, and the study is a valuable addition to the field 
of local frontier history. 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida Harowp E. Briaes 


The 101 Ranch. By Ellsworth Collings in collaboration with Alma Miller 
England. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1937. xiv + 
249 pp. Illustrations and appendices. $3.00.) 

In 1871, ‘‘ when great herds of buffalo roamed at will on the great fer- 
tile plains,’’ Colonel George W. Miller, Kentuckian, came into Oklahoma. 
Ten years later his ranch, in the Salt Fork River region on lands mostly 
leased from the Ponca Indians, was established under its famous brand 
(a name that, it seems, commemorated a San Antonio cabaret). No 
ranch in the Southwest became better known. The three brothers who 
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inherited the ranch in 1903 represented a fortunate combination of the 
cowman, the farmer, and the financier within one family; and all were 
showmen. For its diversification, its entertainment, hospitality, its ten- 
acious western-ness, as well as for the 101 Ranch Wild West Show which 
began its peregrinations in 1908, the ranch became almost an American 
legend. In 1927 began the series of misfortunes which round off the story 
and have the consolatory effect of making a definitive history possible. 
** At the end, angry, distraught and helpless in the face of an economic 
avalanche, Colonel Zack, the last of the brothers Miller lost his place, 
they even evicted him from his room in the great White House and for 
a time put him in jail for contempt of court. Today he is a broken, lonely 
old cowhand. The 101 Ranch is gone. Weeds grow, and dust storms 
swirl over the old fields. The domain is cut into many little pieces, and 
nobody is either very prosperous or very happy.’’ 

Those sentences are from Stanley Walker’s review in the Herald- 
Tribune Books, and are quoteworthy here because they show two elements 
missing from the book under discussion: good writing, and orientation. 
It would seem that the 101 Ranch existed in vacuo. Even an account 
of cowpunching ways seems almost wholly based on the remarks of 101 
Ranch cowboys to the author. There is hardly a glimmer of a larger 
West in which the 101 was set. This exclusiveness may be justified if the 
whole ranch was self-sufficient as its café of which the author states, 
‘‘The café chefs prepared delicious meals, and every article of food, 
with the exception of olives, sugar, and coffee, was produced right on 
the ranch.’’ (The production of pineapples, oysters, and tobacco in the 
Salt Fork country seems almost as remarkable as the Millers’ experi- 
ments with seed corn, which occupy four pages.) 

The 101 Ranch records are now at the University of Oklahoma, and 
have the honor position in the author’s list of acknowledgments. How 
extensive or incomplete they may be is unknown to this reviewer. The 
main reliance of this book, however, is upon magazine and newspaper 
clippings; and the author has no objection to the length of any of them. 
The pages (115-119) devoted to the Millers’ motion picture associations 
are illustrative of the haphazard treatment of many topics. There is 
little point in further comment on a book which leaves with the reader 
two primary impressions: regret, for the subject is an attractive one; 
and recollection — that Haley’s The X I T Ranch of Tezas is an excel- 
lent book. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Dovetas Brancu 
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The Sod-House Frontier, 1854-1890: A Social History of the Northern 
Plains from the Creation of Kansas & Nebraska to the Admission of 
the Dakotas. By Everett Dick. (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1937. xx-+ 550 pp. Bibliography, illustrations, and map. 
$5.00.) 

The story of the settlement of the High Plains has been told in litera- 
ture by Hamlin Garland, in biography by Marie Sandoz, in political and 
economic history by Webb, Osgood, and others—and now comes the 
social history, the everyday struggle of the common man in his con- 
quest of this rawest of American frontiers. Life on the Middle Border, 
with all its peculiarities, is here described with an honesty, enthusiasm, 
and vigor that is delightfully refreshing. Most social histories depicting 
frontier life fall into the habit of recounting everyday episodes that are 
commonplace and characteristic of all rural communities. In this volume, 
however, Dr. Dick is to be congratulated for his ability to establish the 
High Plains region as a particular and peculiar social environment. He 
understands his subject and his characters, their beauties and defects. 
The style is gossiping, lively, and natural. Amusing anecdotes are pro- 
fusely scattered throughout the narrative, and there is a great deal of 
wit and humor. In truth, this is a volume of vital interest to the academic 
profession as well as of fascinating interest to the general reader. 

The author presents his subject in kaleidoscopic pattern; altogether, 
thirty-five chapters comprise the work. Among the best chapters are to 
be noted the following: Nature Frowns on Mankind; Readin’ An’ Ritin’ 
an’ ’Rithmetic; The Church and the Frontier; Pleasure and Play; The 
Prairie Town; The Pioneer Newspaper; The Pioneer Doctor; and, Crude 
Frontier Customs. Naturally such a movie-like format destroys any 
hope for smooth transitions from one chapter to another, but after all, 
a picture of frontier life could hardly be effectively presented in any 
other fashion. 

No attempt is made to present any new social interpretations, but 
rather the author has chosen to substantiate and elucidate the frontier 
social processes as depicted by such historians as Turner and Paxson and 
such sociologists as Sumner and Leyburn. The work discloses a compre- 
hensive analysis gleaned from letters, diaries, newspapers, magazines, 
government documents, and contemporary books and pamphlets includ- 
ing travel accounts and guide-books. In addition, resort has been made 
to numerous interviews with representative pioneers of this region still 
living. If any fault can be found, it is not with the materials covered, 
but rather with the failure to round out certain chapters with references 
to the more general authorities of the present day. For instance, only 
casual notation is made (pp. 298-299) of Walter Prescott Webb’s The 
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Great Plains, while no apparent use at all is made in chapter XI of 
Osgood’s The Day of the Cattleman. Too, there could have been a more 
thorough coverage of articles in scholarly periodicals. 

An intelligent use has been made of footnotes: the documentation is 
effective and yet so discriminating as not to be overloaded. Grammatical 
construction is excellent; historical mistakes are so rare as to be unmen- 
tionable ; while typographical errors are conspicuously absent. The index 
is serviceable. Numerous illustrations, mostly contemporary photographs 
or sketches, embellish the book; and a well-constructed map of the sod- 
house region noting all places mentioned in the narrative is to be found 
pasted inside both the front and back covers. 


Western Reserve University Roy Marvin Rossins 


Art in Wisconsin: The Art Experience of the Middle West Frontier. By 
Porter Butts. (Madison: Madison Art Association, [1936]. 171 pp. + 
Catalogue of the Wisconsin Centennial Art Exhibition, 40 pp. Tllus- 
trations. $1.25.) 

Since Professor Turner wrote his epochal paper, there have been many 
interpretations of the frontier influence. One of the most interesting 
recent statements is that by President Dixon Ryan Fox, ‘‘that in the 
scale of civilization when a West had become East with respect to one 
layer it was still West with respect to a higher layer, that a region might 
be East in agriculture and still West in sculpture’’ (Sources of Culture 
in the Middle West, p. 9). 

Though sculpture is used by him merely as a chance illustration, the 
idea persists so strongly that the pioneer West was destitute of cultural 
influences that when Professor Porter Butts embarked on his study of 
the art experience of the middle western frontier which he entitled Art 
in Wisconsin, one eminent historian announced, ‘‘I can tell you one 
thing. You won’t find any material.’’ 

Pertinently pointing out that ‘‘one scarcely expects that the pioneer 
will have his portrait painted before his house is raised and his land 
cleared,’’ Dr. Butts nevertheless martials impressive evidence to show 
‘‘that art events in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys after 1825 closely 
paralleled what was happening in the settled East’’ (p. 6). 

Tracing art in his typical middle western state from the time the 
Jesuit missionaries entered with their silver art vessels, Dr. Butts has 
brought together much fascinating material. Dr. William Beaumont, of 
digestive fame, he calls perhaps Wisconsin’s earliest art patron because 
of the ivory miniature painted of him as early as 1830. It is astonishing 
how many historical characters besides the aborigines have from frontier 
times been preserved to posterity. For example, a portrait of Eleazer 
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Williams of ‘‘Lost Dauphin’’ fame now hangs in the Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Museum. Lyman Draper set vigorously about enlarging these pic- 
torial records, among other measures inviting Thomas Sully to Madison. 
Unique in his application of painting to archaeology was Frederick Stan- 
ton Perkins, who not only gathered more than 34,000 stone and copper 
implements found in Wisconsin but painted some 1300 of them. 

The importance of art was early recognized; Catherine Beecher in 
founding Milwaukee College in 1851 stated that systematic training in 
the arts was necessary ‘‘for the complete and symmetrical education of 
women.’’ Milwaukee’s first public art exhibition was held as early as 
1865. Of course Wisconsin played a prominent part in the Mississippi 
River panoramas, but few have realized that Milwaukee had its own 
panorama painters. By their eight productions, these artists made the 
city for a time the panorama center of the United States. 

The important thing about the early landscape work Dr. Butts finds 
is that here there was in the 1850’s a distinctive landscape form ‘‘inde- 
pendent both of the contemporary Hudson River school and European 
art ideas— the simply grasped, flat ribbons of streams, the solid sil- 
houettes of hill contours, and the unatmospheric bulbous masses of trees 
which Grant Woods, in picturelike ‘Stone City, Iowa’ and ‘Paul Revere’s 
Ride’ carries to a conspicuous stylization eighty years later.’’ 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is the final one sum- 
marizing the significance of the frontier. Though earlier Dr. Butts’ 
work had displayed some minor inaccuracies such as the length of Vinnie 
Ream Hoxie’s residence in Iowa City or the neglect of the European 
panoramas which preceded the American ones, these no doubt were due 
to the pioneer nature of his work and the amount of material he had 
to cover. In this chapter he suggests that the Middle West gave to the 
East not only a few native artists but more particularly frontier qualities 
of mind and a way of looking at life which deeply affected art per- 
formance and appreciation everywhere in America. His appraisals are 
fair; his judgments, stimulating. One finds his book a valuable antidote 
to the too glib generalizations of many writers on American art. It is 
gratifying to learn that this well illustrated pioneer study is to be but a 
section of a larger work probably to be called Art in Wisconsin, which 
will include an appendix covering the detailed biographies of some 500 
artists living in the state or who have worked there. 


William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri J. DorotHy DonporE 
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The Checkered Years: Mary Dodge Woodward. Edited by Mary B. 
Cowdrey. (Caldwell: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1937. xiii + 265 pp. 
Frontispiece. $3.00.) 

The Checkered Years is the diary of one Mary Dodge Woodward, farm 
housewife, edited by her granddaughter, Mary Boynton Cowdrey. In 
1882, in her late fifties, Mrs. Woodward left her home in Wisconsin where 
she had lived since her removal from Vermont twenty-five years before, 
and with her daughter and two sons, traveled to the Red River Valley, 
near Fargo, Dakota Territory ... ‘‘the poor man’s friend; the world’s 
granary.’’ There her sons undertook the management of a relative’s farm 
of two sections of wheat land, and her journal covers her residence there 
during the years 1884-88. The entire concern of all comers there was 
hard wheat — known as ‘‘No. 1 hard.’’ An indication of the character of 
the country is to be found in her first entry on January 1, 1884 which 
runs: ‘‘The temperature is twenty degrees below zero at 8 A.M., which 
is too cold to work and almost too cold to live.’’ With the exception of 
the prairie spring and fall, all the climatic conditions that are unpleasant 
ard dangerous, form an almost constant record; ‘‘terrible days,’’ she 
called them, of heat, rain, lightning, wind, dust storms, snow, and bliz- 
zards. Against these stood her brave but wistful nature—a nature 
which longed unspeakably for spring, which sought comfort in poetry, 
which sought to transplant eastern garden flowers in Dakota soil, and 
above all, a nature bound to the welfare of the family, come what might. 
The diary is an utterly personal account of a woman’s career in a farm- 
house; at the end of her residence she wrote, ‘‘I have lived here six 
years and I do not know who occupies half of the surrounding farms al- 
though they are in full view.’’ The record is thoughtful, courageous, and 
pathetic; it might have been written by a certain woman in Oklahoma 
who was overheard to remark that the Lord had indeed been kind to 
her, for she had not missed cooking a meal for her family in forty-three 
years. 


Western Reserve University Harowtp A. BLAINE 


Carbine and Lance: The Story of Old Fort Sill. By Captain W. S. Nye. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1937. xviii + 441 pp. 
Illustrations, appendices, and glossary. $3.00.) 

Fort Sill was established in 1869 by General Phil Sheridan. It is on 
Cache Creek, a tributary of Red River which flows from the bluffs of 
western Oklahoma; at a spot where a Wichita village had been, in a 
region where intertribal warfare blended into an era of raids upon out- 
lying Texans and upon the Santa Fe traders. The most important en- 
gagement in its vicinity was the Battle of the Washita, 1868. With the 
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establishment of the Fort Sill reservation the post became, quixotically, 
almost a ‘‘king’s-X’’ sanctuary for Kiowas and Comanches resting be- 
tween raids. The army completed the subjugation of these tribes in 1875; 
‘‘however, the profession of illegal homicide was taken over in an able 
fashion by negroes and white men.’’ The narrative ends ironically with 
the return of the buffalo — a herd of fifteen bison presented by the New 
York Zoological Society!—to this once great hunting country. An 
appendix describes the evolution of the fort into a field artillery school. 

Paraphrasing the Buick advertisement, when better histories of army 
posts are written Captain Nye will write them. The book is based upon 
the old files of Forts Sill and Arbuckle, the papers of Sherman and 
Sheridan, the War Department records, and, importantly, on the recol- 
lections of old Kiowas and Comanches. To their interpretation Captain 
Nye brought wit, literary ability, and a saltily realistic attitude toward 
both Indians and whites. The Indians, he remarks, were an emotional 
people, considerably less stoical than many of their Nordic neighbors. 
‘‘The Indian made war to increase his prestige among his fellows. It 
was the only way in which he could make a name for himself. He could 
not be a captain of industry, a statesman, an artist, or a scientist. He 
could only be a warrior.’’ The Indians, while resenting the flow of im- 
migration across their country, made no concerted effort to stop it; they 
did not possess the white man’s ability to organize against a common 
danger. Their restlessness was in large part from their fondness for 
raiding; and the jagged graph of dubious peace and open foray was 
affected by the varying number of troops in the area, the diverse policies 
at Washington, and by the personal characteristics of both chieftans and 
officers. The immediate truth was, as Satanta told Colonel Grierson at 
the conference of August, 1870 at Fort Sill, that the tribes submissive 
to the agrarianizing program had lost caste, gratuities, and fun; while 
‘‘we strong, warlike Kiowas are courted and fawned upon, invited to 
treaties and councils, given presents and annuities.’’ Superior force 
pushed these proud tribes, almost within a life-span, ‘‘from the Stone 
Age to the era of the eight-cylinder motor car.’’ Within its regional 
limits and with recognition that the Indians of the southwest plains were 
numerically insignificant, their fights involving but small numbers, the 
story of this transition and of the stone-walled Fort Sill is told excel- 
lently. This reviewer has checked some twenty passages as ‘‘ particularly 
good’’; their number precludes citation. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Dovetas BrancH 
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I Was a Share-Cropper. By Harry H. Kroll. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1937. 327 pp. Frontispiece. $2.75.) 

Three tried and proven ingredients have been mixed by the skilled 
hand of a practiced novelist to produce this brilliantly written book. 
The first timely ingredient is the current interest in the South’s lower 
classes. Although the scene is laid in West Tennessee about the close 
of the nineteenth century, the poverty-stricken characters, mingling 
superstition and degeneracy, bear recognizable likeness to the dwellers 
along Tobacco Road. Most of them were ‘‘wormy trash’’ according to 
the author — who hastens to quote his mother as explaining that their 
own family ‘‘may be pore, but we’re respectable.’’ The second ingre- 
dient, equally timely, is the currently popular literary sport of violating 
the Fifth Commandment. Life with the author’s father and mother was 
indeed an adventure. Darius, the father, was a sober man, hardworking 
but shiftless, who was always looking for the land ‘‘ where fried pidgeons 
fly into your mouth.’’ Bordering upon illiteracy, he loved ideas, re- 
spected learning, and helped the Negro ‘‘professor’’ of a one-room school 
solve the arithmetic problems. Far more volatile was Maw — loud, vul- 
gar, and imaginative — who ‘‘ran the cards’’ in the family’s frequent 
crises, turned the cups to ‘‘tell the grounds’’ after each meal, hoarded 
herbs to make potions, practiced a wierd folk-medicine, and generally 
served as the neighborhood soothsayer. Added to these two ingredients is 
the oldest and best tested formula in American writing. This is a suc- 
cess story in the best tradition of Horatio Alger. The author, crippled 
by infantile paralysis, never was a share cropper. Instead of following 
in his father’s footsteps he went to work in the town and successively 
passed through the stages of delivery boy, messenger boy, itinerent 
photographer, country school teacher, and college professor until he 
turned at last into a professional writer whose works have hit the ‘‘ best 
seller’’ lists. Added to these ingredients there is a judicious seasoning 
of sex. There is a childhood sweetheart who belonged to the planter 
class, there is a plenitude of prostitutes, a few cases of infidelity, and one 
of incest. Altogether ingredients and seasoning make a volume of high 
literary merit aimed straight for the market-place. Unfortunately, they 
also make a volume of dubious historical value. The author’s preoccupa- 
tion with personalities precludes his giving attention to the social system 
or the economic structure of West Tennessee in 1900. The implicit moral 
of the story is that the share-cropper’s plight is due to his own lack of 
ambition. Few serious students of southern society will accept so naive 
and partial an explanation. 


Universi‘y of Wisconsin W. B. HEssELTINE 
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Johnson Newlon Camden: A Study in Individualism. By Festus P. 
Summers. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. 605 pp. Fron- 
tispiece and bibliography. $5.00.) 

While the publishers of this biography announce it as a contribution 
to regional history, the author has carefully avoided the temptation to 
make it purely local in scope. Senator Camden spent his life in West 
Virginia and expended his energy in developing the natural resources 
of his native state, yet the biographer has succeeded in presenting the 
facts of his life against a background of the economical and political life 
of the nation. For example, his discussion of the early history of the 
oil industry in West Virginia and its relationships to the organization 
and development of the Standard Oil Company not only reveals the 
business acumen of Camden, but also gives an insight into the ruthless 
business ethics of the period. 

The discussion of the development of the coal and timber lands in 
central and northern West Virginia is logically interwoven with the 
career of Camden as a railroad builder and operator. The manner in 
which many of the railroads in West Virginia were constructed as an 
outlet for the Camden enterprises shows the extent and diversity of his 
interests. The financing of these railroads, together with their close 
relationship to the Baltimore and Ohio system and ultimate absorption 
by that system, make an interesting chapter in railroad history. 

The book gives a revealing study of post Civil War politics in a border 
state. No attempt is made to portray Senator Camden as a great states- 
man, but, on the contrary, he is presented as an able representative of 
business who was interested and active in the political life of his state. 
The discussion of his work as Senator throws some light on the passage of 
the Inter-State Commerce Act. 

Taking it as a whole, Mr. Summers has presented an accurate and in- 
teresting account of one who combined business and politics at a time 
when both were profitable. In general, the book is well written and read- 
able. The bibliography and body of the book indicate a vast amount of 
research in manuscripts and newspapers as well as other types of ma- 
terial. It would have added to the study if there had been a little more 
attention paid to the human aspects of Camden’s life. This is an honest 
portrayal of one who, like others of his time, believed in the freedom of 
the individual and the protection of property rights. 


West Virginia Wesleyan College G. L. GLAUNER 
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William Chapman Ralston, Courageous Builder. By Cecil G. Tilton. 
(Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1935. 474 pp. Illustra- 
tions and notes an chapters. $4.00.) 

In this life of William Chapman Ralston — subject of several recent 
biographies — Professor Tilton has attempted to set forth ‘‘the business 
characteristics of the man which illustrate his policies in the conduct of 
the enterprises with which he was engaged.’’ The author tells that he 
toiled in the vineyard for nine years to produce this result and the 
astounding mass of information crammed into his book confirms this 
statement. From widely scattered contemporary sources Professor Tilton 
has sought to unfold both the life and the world of his subject. 

Ralston’s early association with the steamboat business first carried 
him down the Mississippi River, then to Panama, and finally to San 
Francisco where he soon became identified with the financial history of 
the Pacific area. All but fifty pages deal with Ralston’s life in the Far 
West — foundations and friendships, Ralston’s Bank of California, the 
Virginia City bank ring, the extravagant life at Ralston’s Belmont home, 
and finally, in a hundred long pages, the tragic events surrounding the 
collapse of the Bank of California in August, 1875. 

This biography, remarks Professor Tilton, is an outgrowth of an ex- 
tended seminar thesis, and there is nothing about the book which disputes 
this statement. It is exhaustive, scholarly, dull, very badly written, and 
it has numerous minor errors. The pages are replete with names, dates, 
facts, figures, and quotations. The important parts are properly doc- 
umented, and thirty-twu pages of notes cite the proper authorities. The 
number of human interest stories injected into the pages is not suffi- 
cient to offset page after page of such ponderous lines as this: ‘‘ From its 
second class ore $126.00 per ton was recovered on 4,812 tons; its value 
would have been an even $400.00 per ton had not $84.00 per ton been 
lost in the tailings.’’ Where the weight of figures fails to dull the read- 
er’s spirits, clumsy sentences such as this one do: ‘‘But Vanderbilt had 
to plan and work hard to cabbage the trade from New York and New 
Orleans to San Francisco so that he set himself to the work with all his 
energy.’’ While sobriety predominates, the author at times casts schol- 
arly restraint and grammar to the winds and speaks of his characters 
thus: ‘‘Page, Bacon and Company was victimized by a rattlebrain’s 
remarks which should have been bottled safely behind his ears instead 
of being allowed to escape on unsavoury breath!’’ It is the awkward 
presentation and arrangement of his materials that makes Professor 
Tilton’s biography of Ralston less readable than those of Julian Dana 
and George Lyman. 

Misstatements of facts do not abound, but they appear to come in 
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schools. Within the compass of nine sentences (pp. 63-64), at least four 
mistakes appear. He has the §. S. ‘‘Oregon’’ arriving in San Francisco 
on February 19 (1855), when evidence points to February 18. He has 
Page, Bacon and Company suspending business on February 23 (1855), 
when the Alta California for that date refers to this event as a previous 
day’s happening. He has Isaac S. Woods for Isaiah C. Woods, and A. A. 
Cohn rather than A. A. Cohen. In addition, these nine sentences contain 
figures and dates on gold shipments of Page, Bacon and Company which 
do not tally with other available figures, and for that reason ought to 
be qualified. 

With all its shortcomings, Professor Tilton has here compiled a mass 
of valuable information. The regional and business historian will find 
this book a valuable reference. 


Indiana University Oscak OsBURN WINTHER 


History of the State of New York. Edited by Alexander C. Flick. Vol. 
X, The Empire State. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
Illustrations and index to complete set. $5.00.) 

This volume, with the subtitle ‘‘The Empire State,’’ completes the ten 
volume History of the State of New York prepared under the editorship 
of Alexander C. Flick. The first two chapters by Professor Hacker of 
Columbia, assisted by Abraham Venitzky and Dora Sandorowitz of 
Brooklyn College, cover the ‘‘ Beginnings of Industrial Enterprise after 
the Civil War’’ and the ‘‘ Maturing of Industry’’; a story of an amazing 
growth, wide diversification, and striking changes. In the third chapter, 
‘‘Labor in New York State,’’ Professor Wolman of the Columbia depart- 
ment of economies traces labor legislation, problems of child and woman 
labor, minimum wages and social insurance, progress in the administra- 
tion of the labor laws, and the growth of organized labor. Dr. James J. 
Walsh in his article on the ‘‘ History of Medicine’’ points out the many 
contributions made in New York state to medical education, care of the 
insane, to surgery, dentistry, and in the control of epidemics. Jacqueline 
Overton, Charles W. Leng, and William T. Davis treat the history of 
Long Island and Staten Island since the Revolution. Dr. Richard B. 
Morris of the College of the City of New York contributes an excellent 
chapter on the ‘‘Metropolis of the State,’’ dealing with population and 
immigration, physical expansion of the city, transportation, housing, 
health and sanitation, commerce, industry and labor, city government, 
extension of the franchise, mounting cost of civic management, corrup- 
tion and reform, all however compressed into thirty-eight pages, and some 
of the material a repetition of ground covered in earlier volumes. 
‘‘Sports and Recreation,’’ a growing factor in the social and even 
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economic life of seashore, country, and city, are treated by Professor 
John A. Krout and Clifford L. Lord of Columbia. Dr. Edward P. Alex- 
ander, director of the New York State Historical Association, describes 
the scenic and historic possessions of the state and traces the struggle for 
forest preservation and the growth of the park system. The volume closes 
with an interesting chapter by Dr. Flick, the editor and state historian, 
on ‘‘New York Place Names.’’ 

The present volume, as can be seen, is less of a logical unit than per- 
haps any of its predecessors. The first three chapters seem naturally to 
belong with those in Volume VIII, ‘‘Wealth and Commonwealth,’’ and 
Dr. Walsh’s article might well have followed the chapter by President 
Fox on the ‘‘Rise of Scientific Interests in New York’’ in Volume IX, 
or that by David M. Schneider and Harry Elmer Barnes on the ‘‘ Rise of 
Humane Institutions’’ in Volume VIII. The problems of proportion, 
organization, and avoidance of duplication have evidently, however, re- 
ceived full and careful consideration from the editor and his advisory 
board, and on the whole have been solved with success. Certain minor 
discrepancies may be noted in the present volume, as where different 
figures are given for the losses in the Triangle Shirt Waist fire (pp. 77, 
181) and citations in the bibliographies, as in certain of the earlier 
volumes, are not always identical in form (cf. under Sullivan, pp. 133 
and 214). 

The ten volumes now completed will realize the plan for a compre- 
hensive and authoritative interpretation of the evolution of the Empire 
State. The work is attractive in format, well illustrated, and the half 


title decorations and end papers by Paul Laune are exceptionally 
effective. 


New York University JOHN MussER 


The Origins of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson. By Harley 
Notter. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. viii + 695 pp. 
Bibliography. $4.50.) 

In the growing number of historical studies of American neutrality 
and its breakdown in 1917 this is undoubtedly one of the most important. 
The outcome of a recent Stanford University thesis, it stamps the young 
author as an accomplished scholar. The Page School of International 
Relations has done a service to scholarship in printing it. Without at- 
tempting overmuch to appraise his findings, the author has in an honest, 
objective and methodical manner analysed the recorded thought of Wood- 
row Wilson, printed and unprinted, in order to trace that statesman’s 
theories of foreign policy from his earliest years to the climax of the 
entry of the United States into the World War. Briefly put, the basis 
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of this thought was a belief in self-government and democracy as a meas- 
ure of human progress and the highest political expression of morality 
as based on Christain ethics, and a confidence that the mission of the 
United States was to enlighten and lead the world into these lofty realms 
of human felicity and good behaviour. Practically all of Wilson’s 
foreign policy as President, including the Pan-American pact, limitation 
of armaments, the League of Nations, ete. is found embedded in his lit- 
erary essays, his history, or in his voluminous letters written before the 
end of 1914. Personal advisers and crowding circumstances only served 
as catalytic agents to crystallize this idealism. If tinctured now and 
then by expediency, if colored occasionally by party politics (a factor 
somewhat overlooked by the author) it still presents the highest devotion 
to ‘‘morality’’ in polities and diplomacy which this imperfect world has 
seen. 

The study, too long to be used thoroughly by many readers except 
specialists, is a notable contribution to Wilson’s biography, because the 
author had access to the unprinted House papers, not used by Ray S. 
Baker, as well as to the papers of Wilson, which the author had the 
privilege of using as research assistant to Baker. The reader may thus 
expect to see the House papers reflected through Notter in the next 
volumes of the authorized biography. Here is a more complete study 
of the House-Grey memorandum than anywhere else, though the author’s 
conclusions — that Wilson was not backing House’s hand — are at least 
debatable. The relation of the munitions and loans policies to national 
economic prosperity are stressed, but not the implications of that pros- 
perity for the fortunes of the Democratic party in 1916. There is an 
excellent detailed analysis of Wilson’s peace efforts of 1916. The volume 
eoncludes with the entrance of the United States into the war, thus 
avoiding any study of Wilsonian principles in the diplomatic crucible 
of Paris in 1918 and 1919. The bibliography omits Borchard and Lage’s 
Neutrality for the United States. 


Yale University SAMUEL Face Bemis 


The Crisis of Quebec, 1914-18. By Elizabeth H. Armstrong. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1937. xiv-+ 270 pp. Appendix and 
bibliography. $3.00.) 

This is a study of one phase of French-Canadian nationalism. The first 
two chapters deal with the manifestations of this particularism from its 
beginnings in 1763 down to 1914. The remaining seven chapters deal 
with the attitude and opposition of this group to Canadian participation 
in the World War. The members of Parliament from Quebec generally 
supported the government’s war measures in 1914 but a latent racial 
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antipathy was unleashed when a controversy arose over the teaching of 
French in the Ontario schools. Miss Armstrong has developed the story 
largely from newspaper sources and reveals that this dispute fanned 
the flame of nationalism anew. ‘‘There can be little doubt,’’ she writes, 
‘‘that the bitterness aroused by the dispute over the Ontario bilingual 
schools was responsible more than anything else for the gradual slowing 
up of the war effort of French Canada.’’ 

Henri Bourassa and other leaders kept the school question and the 
racial issue constantly before the public. Anglo-Canadian criticism of 
the unenthusiastic participation of the French-Canadians in the war 
led first to resentment and later to active resistance to conscription. 

During July and August, 1917 anti-conscription meetings were held 
nightly in Montreal. The climax was reached late in August when one 
man was shot and a few policemen injured when the police attempted 
to break up a meeting of some several thousand persons in protest to the 
Military Service Bill. But the chief battle was one of words and took 
place on the floor of Parliament. Quebec was ‘‘isolated’’ in the election 
of 1917 when the government obtained a majority of over 300,000 on a 
clear-cut issue of participation in the war. When the result was known 
there was talk of secession among certain Quebec Liberals but the ev- 
idence presented here indicates that there was never any serious intention 
of leaving the Confederation on the part of this group. 

This spirit of independence appears whenever there is any interference 
in matters of education or religion or when the Dominion is faced with 
the problem of participation in a foreign war. It was again in evidence 
recently by the affirmative stand taken in January, 1937 by twenty mem- 
bers of Parliament from Quebec during the discussion of Mr. Woods- 
worth’s resolution urging that Canada remain neutral in case of another 
war, that Canadian citizens be not permitted to make profits out of mu- 
nitions, and that the government take steps to remove the causes of inter- 
national friction. 

Typographically the volume leaves nothing to be desired, however, 
there are many inconsistencies in the footnotes and slight inaccuracies 
in the bibliography. 


Akron, Ohio WituiaM D. OverMAN 


The Railway Interrelations of the United States and Canada. By Wil- 
liam J. Wilgus. The Relations of Canada and the United States. 
Edited by James T. Shotwell. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1937. xviii + 304 pp. Tables, maps, bibliography, and appendices. 
$3.00.) 


This volume by a distinguished railway executive and engineer is one 
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of the series on Canadian-American relations which is projected under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, with 
Professor James T. Shotwell as director and editor. 

As the editor rightly says, the subject of the volume is ‘‘unique.”’ 
While there has been an over-indulgence in sickly sentimentality with 
respect to the unfortified boundary between the two countries, ‘‘the 
arrangements by which the great railway systems of the United States 
and Canada are linked across the ‘unarmed frontier’ give to this phrase 
a meaning which lifts it out of the rhetoric of sentiment into the area of 
practical life.’’ 

Following chapters on ‘‘Physiography’’ and on an ‘‘ Historical Out- 
line’’ of transportation developments between the two neighbors, the 
author takes up in detail the railway connections across the border by 
way of the ‘‘gateways’’ of the Northeast, the Great Lakes and the North- 
west. These gateways, fifty in number, are ‘‘eyelets in the lacing process’”’ 
by which the railways of the continent have been made one in so far 
as the interchange of traffic is concerned. A chapter on ‘‘ Border Struc- 
tures’’ indicates the manner in which traffic relations have been expedited 
by means of tunnels and bridges at some of the more important gateways. 
The picture is rounded out by discussions of ‘‘Comparative Investment 
and Income’”’ and on ‘‘ Rate Structure.’’ Forty-seven tables and ten ap- 
pendices provide a mine of material illustrative of the text. 

Not the least significant feature of the book is the belief expressed by 
the author — a practical railway man —that, because of the increased 
difficulty of attracting private capital, ‘‘public ownership of railways, 
nationally consolidated,’’ is in the long run inescapable. 

This is no book for the so-called general reader. There is nothing 
exciting about it. It is crammed with proper names and statistics. It is 
solid, substantial, authoritative, and a model of condensation. As the 
only work in its field, serious students of economic history and of 
Canadian-American affairs will find it indispensable. But the book is no 
mere chapter of railway history or even of the economic history of the 
Dominions and the Republic. ‘‘It is also the analysis of a great experi- 
ence in international relations which has example as well as precept to 
offer to the rest of the world.’’ 


Brown University JamMEs B. HEDGES 


The Settlement of Canadian-American Disputes: A Critical Study of 
Methods and Results. By P. E. Corbett. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. vi-+ 134 pp. $2.50.) 

This is the third volume to appear in that series of studies on the rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States being prepared under the auspices 
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of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Econom- 
ics and History. And, in many, respects, it is the most interesting and 
important yet published. Especially will the historian and the political 
scientist find it of considerable worth. 

The Settlement of Canadian-American Disputes is not so much a his- 
tory of Canadian-American diplomatic relations as it is a discussion of 
the methods and results of the adjustment of the numerous conflicts 
between Canada and the United States. The author has purposely com- 
pressed ‘‘into small space the essential facts and issues involved in the 
numerous cases arbitrated to examine the methods employed in the settle- 
ment, and to assess the results achieved.”’ 

The study contains eight concise and well-balanced chapters. Dean 
Corbett has organized his materials topically rather than in a purely 
chronological order. This has undoubtedly made for clarity and effec- 
tiveness. The first chapter is introductory — aims and methods being 
stated ; while the next four chapters sketch in succinct manner the entire 
history of Canadian-American conciliation and arbitration proceed- 
ings — chapters II and III treating of the specific boundary and fisheries 
disputes, and IV and V dealing with the problems of the inland water- 
ways and miscellaneous claims. Under the heading of ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Claims’’ a great variety of international problems is listed, some of the 
more interesting and important being the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
claims (1869), the Trail Smelter case (1927-31), and the ‘‘I’m Alone’’ 
affair of recent date. 

It is undoubtedly in the last three chapters that the writer makes his 
greatest contributions. For the first time an attempt has been made 
through the study of the whole history of Canadian-American adjudica- 
tion to indicate objectively something of its contribution and significance 
to international law and procedure (chapter V1). Any endeavor to do 
this sort of thing before has been based more or less upon isolated cases. 
Chapter VII contains an excellent statement of the existing machinery 
for the control and settlement of disputes between the two countries and 
a vital discussion of its defects. Dean Corbett says in his concluding 
chapter, which is largely summary, that ‘‘the remarkable success of 
arbitration between Canada and the United States is due to the fact 
that these two countries have sufficient respect for judicial methods and 
their common legal tradition to endow their joint tribunals with the 
power of deciding according to ‘law and equity,’ and then to accept, in 
the main with no more discontent than the losing litigant may be ex- 
pected to manifest, a liberal interpretation by the arbiters of what con- 
stitutes equity in the matter at issue.’’ 


Vassar College JOHN Perry PRITCHETT 
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Forty Years of American-Japanese Relations. By Foster R. Dulles. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. xii + 289 pp. Illus- 
trations and bibliographical notes. $3.00.) 

In the general deluge of worthless literature on Chino-Japanese affairs 
which has flooded the market in recent months, it is refreshing to come 
upon a volume which though designed for popular reading is none the 
less a dispassionate treatment of a subject on the background of which 
most Americans appear to have little accurate information. 

Mr. Dulles surveys in broad perspective the outstanding features of 
American-Japanese relations beginning with the era of American im- 
perialism in Asia (1898). From this point the topics discussed include: 
the open door policy, the Boxer Rebellion, the Russo-Japanese War, 
dollar diplomacy in China, the rise of Japan in eastern Asia during the 
World War, the Versailles Conference and the Siberian intervention, 
the defeat of Japan at the Washington Conference and the resulting re- 
birth of Japanese imperialism. 

The treatment is clear, the factual basis (with few exceptions) sound, 
and the style simple and readable. The writer strips the open door 
policy of its cloak of idealism and sentimentality, and reveals it as a 
policy of ‘‘ American commercial supremacy.’’ ‘‘That is why,’’ he says, 
‘we had adopted it as our policy’’ (p. 173). In no single brief volume 
which has come to the reviewer’s attention, will the American reader 
find a more clarifying treatment of the Asiatic policy of the United 
States. 

There are to be sure some errors of fact and perhaps of interpretation. 
Mr. Dulles fails to make clear that the Hay policy of 1899 in no way 
affected the special investment privileges claimed by the sphere-holding 
powers. The question whether Japan was obligated by the Anglo-Japan- 
ese Alliance to enter the World War is debatable (p. 102). Germany’s 
interference with Japanese policy occurred in 1895 not 1894 (p. 103). 
Although unwise, the Twenty-One Demands can hardly be characterized 
as a program ‘‘for which history offers no parrellel in brutal audacity”’ 
(p. 109). In dealing with Japanese policy in 1919 the author fails to 
give due emphasis to the fact that: Japan did not insist on her claim to 
racial equality; that she accepted a mandate instead of annexation of 
Pacific Islands, and that her policy in Siberia was stimulated by the 
ambitions of some Americans to control the railroads of North Man- 
ehuria and Siberia. He might also have emphasized that the United 
States as well as Japan intervened in Siberia to fight bolshevism. 

These shortcomings, however, detract but slightly from an otherwise 
excellent narrative. 


Duke University Pau H. Crype 
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Japan in American Public Opinion. By Eleanor Tupper and George E. 
McReynolds. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. xiii + 465 pp. 
Bibliography. $3.75.) 

This volume is a worthy addition to the growing list of scholarly pub- 
lications on American-Japanese relations. The authors confine their 
study to the years 1905-36. Within this period they have attempted to 
portray the reactions of American public opinion toward Japan both 
in years of ‘‘normalcy”’ and also in years of crisis. To do this they have 
examined a wide variety of sources including, among others, newspapers, 
periodicals, pamphlets, congressional records, House and Senate doc- 
uments, and much published diplomatic correspondence. 

The subject is developed topically but within the framework of chron- 
ological sequence. A brief opening chapter attempts to explain the shift 
in American opinion during the Russo-Japanese War. This is followed 
by a discussion of the clash of Japanese-American interests in California 
and in South Manchuria. Other divisions of the treatment include: the 
growing rivalry between Japan and the United States in the Pacific 
area; relations during the World War and at the Paris and Washington 
conferences; the fight for Japanese exclusion and for a Japanese im- 
migration quota; naval rivalry, and Japan’s policy in China since 1931. 

The study reveals some interesting conclusions. Perhaps the most 
striking is that, although American opinion has been intensely critical 
when Japanese policy ran counter to that of the United States, there has 
nevertheless been no constant antagonism toward Japan or the Japanese 
people. Furthermore, even at moments of the most bitter antagonism 
‘there remained a staunch majority of Americans opposed to any action 
which might involve us in a war’’ (p. 445). 

The authors reveal in some instances a mistaken or at least an inade- 
quate understanding of the historical background of American Japanese 
relations. It is unfortunate that the study begins in 1905 rather than in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Prior to 1922 the open door doc- 
trine did not mean equality of economic opportunity nor was it accepted 
without qualification by all the powers addressed (p. 81). The char- 
acterization of Japan’s Korean policy (p. 91) is misleading. Neither 
American policy nor opinion toward Japan in 1915 can be understood 
without analysis of Secretary Bryan’s note of March 13 (p. 114). In 
1918 the Japanese did not agree to limit their Siberian contingent to 
7,000 troops (p. 163). 

Finally in point of criticism it should be observed that the practice of 
including repeatedly in the text large lists of newspapers becomes exceed- 
ingly wearisome to the reader. Such matter should be confined as far as 
possible to footnote citations. 
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Despite these shortcomings the authors of this volume have performed 
a valuable service. The book is a distinct and useful contribution. 


Duke University Pau. H. CiypE 


Aliens in the East: A New History of Japan’s Foreign Intercourse. By 
Harry E. Wildes. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1937. viii + 360 pp. Appendix and bibliography. $3.00.) 

This book attempts to trace the intercourse of western aliens with 
Japan from the arrival of the first Portuguese in the sixteenth century 
to the coming of Perry and the opening of the country to full foreign 
intercourse. Mr. Wildes has performed a valuable service in bringing 
within a single volume the story of these western contacts with Japan. 
Unhappily, there are serious defects. 

The reviewer cannot but feel (perhaps, of course, mistakenly) that had 
it not been for Japan’s aggressive policy, manifest since 1931, this book 
would not have been written in its present form. Mr. Wildes has through- 
out an evident thesis which he seeks unconvincingly to establish. It is 
in fact that ‘‘Japan has never liked the foreigner’’ (p. 332), and that 
she is possessed, and always has been, of a ‘‘narrow provincialism’’ (p. 
333). The narrative implies that Japan’s alleged anti-foreignism has 
been of a uniquely insidious type. This is not the place to argue whether 
such a thesis is capable of historical proof. It is sufficient to point out 
that its presence detracts in marked degree from such historical value 
as this volume may have. Nor is the thesis maintained consistently, for it 
appears that Japan ‘‘always alternated between a love for foreign fads 
and an intense anti-alienism’’ and that at times ‘‘foreignism was be- 
coming popular’’ (p. 211). 

Baffling contradictions appear in the text. In one instance it is told 
that ‘‘Europe and America were no mysteries to Japan’’ (p. v.); in 
another that ‘‘neither Orient nor Occident knew much about the 
other ...’’ (p. 214). 

In his preface Mr. Wildes claims to have drawn extensively upon 
hitherto inaccessible sources. Unfortunately it is extremely difficult if 
not impossible to follow Mr. Wildes through these sources since he per- 
mitted publication of the book without footnote documentation. Judging 
by the bibliography, the great bulk of the sources used have long been 
available to the historian. Mr. Wildes’s references to Japanese sources 
are the most unsatisfactory of all. These are referred to in the text as: 
‘‘Japan’s own annals,’’ ‘‘the Japanese annals,’’ ‘‘the port records’’ (p. 
2), ‘‘ Japanese records’’ (p. 4), ‘‘certain ancient documents presented to 
Emperor Meiji’’ (p. 38), ‘‘ Japanese records’’ (p. 77), ‘‘Japanese man- 
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uscript accounts’’ (p. 146) and ‘‘certain non-too-authentic Japanese 
annals’”’ (p. 21). 

The bibliography at the end of the book is excellent save for the last 
section entitled ‘‘unsigned documentary material.’’ Here it is quite im- 
possible to tell whether the author is listing titles or historical incidents 
with titles pertaining to each. 


Duke University Pau H. CiypDeE 


A History of the Modern and Contemporary Far East: A Survey of 
Western Contacts with Eastern Asia during the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries. By Paul H. Clyde. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937. xx + 858 pp. Maps, illustrations, and selected chapter 
bibliographies. $4.50.) 

This timely addition to the list of general surveys of international 
relations in the Far East fully justifies its appearance. In particular it 
will be useful to students of American history who desire a brief, clear 
account of American policies and interests in the Far East seen in their 
proper context, interwoven with the policies of other powers and the 
internal development of China and Japan. The book is obviously ad- 
dressed to an American audience. It treats American activities in greater 
detail than those of any other group, even for periods such as the 1870’s 
when American interests in eastern Asia were comparatively unim- 
portant. The American outlook of the book is further evidenced by spe- 
cial treatment of the United States in the Philippines and of Asiatic 
immigration to and exclusion from the United States. The narrative 
shows careful use of American official and archival materials, though 
there are episodes, for example the three-power intervention of 1896, 
where greater reliance upon the records of the countries immediately con- 
cerned and less upon the observations of American diplomats would 
have been desirable. The bulkiness of the volume makes possible relative- 
ly detailed treatment. The first seventy-three pages cover geography, a 
conventional sketch of Chinese history, and a more revealing survey of 
Japanese development. The beginnings of occidental intercourse with 
the Far East and the nineteenth century occupy almost 300 pages. More 
than half of the book is concerned with events in the Far East from the 
conclusion of the Boxer Rising to the early months of 1937. The author 
points out that ‘‘some of the interpretations here presented are at 
variance with traditional American attitudes toward the Far East in 
recent years.’’ Those attitudes he characterizes by stating that ‘‘during 
the twentieth century, in particular, the American public, whose knowl- 
edge of the Far East has always been fragmentary, tended to assume 
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an attitude of moral and sentimental guardianship toward China, while 
at the same time it developed somewhat fantastic fears of Japan.’’ His 
escape from these attitudes takes the form neither of flagrant counter- 
propaganda in favor of Japan nor of deliberate ‘‘debunking’’ of Amer- 
ican policy, but rather of the presentation of a factual narrative, with 
relatively little generalization, especially for the recent period for which, 
as the author justly observes, any conclusions must be tentative. The 
analysis of recent political currents, groups, and policies in Japan is 
rather more thorough and precise than the parallel handling of the 
internal complexities of China’s evolution in the twentieth century. The 
value of the book is enhanced by good critical bibliographical notes, an 
excellent index, and a well-chosen and liberal supply of maps and 
illustrations. 


Western Reserve University MeriBetH E. CAMERON 


The Daily Newspaper in America: The Evolution of a Social Instrument. 
By Alfred McC. Lee. (New York: Maemillan Co., 1937. xvi + 797 
pp. Appendices, bibliography, and abbreviations. $3.50.) 

Here is an unusual piece of work which attempts one task and succeeds 
in accomplishing two. The author sets out to trace the development of 
the daily newspaper in the United States as a social instrument, his 
special purpose being to demonstrate that the development of the daily 
newspaper bore out the theories of Professor A. G. Keller on the evolu- 
tion of social institutions. In the material which Professor Lee uses for 
that purpose, the historian will find what amounts to an historical man- 
ual of the newspaper. Fortunately for those interested primarily in the 
history of journalism, the author develops his sociological thesis in sep- 
arate chapters, thus leaving the journalistic history largely unencum- 
bered. Of special interest to the historian are the splendid graphs and 
tables of statistics with which the work abounds, material otherwise 
difficult of access. 

After a preliminary discussion of the early beginnings, the treatment 
is particular rather than general. Throughout the book, whatever the 
subject under discussion, the author takes a large view of his obligations 
as to the subject-matter to be covered. Using the chapter ‘‘From Press 
to People’’ as a sample of the extent of the coverage, one finds the follow- 
ing matters discussed: size and price; edition time and urban growth; 
circulation promotion methods; newsboy control, welfare, and legislation ; 
special types of dailies; and ‘‘quickest conveyances.’’ In a chapter 
entitled ‘‘Society Adjusts to the Press,’’ the author handles the problems 
of propaganda and press-agentry without kid gloves. That chapter ought 
to be required reading for all who use the newspapers. 
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The criticisms to be made are not serious. Reams of statistics are given 
without reference to source though it is only fair to say that adequate 
references are given for other reams. The historian would like to know 
what ‘‘fair evidence’’ there is that James Rivington, publisher of the 
New York Royal Gazette, acted as Washington’s New York spy. In the 
two chapters on the ‘‘ World News”’ one finds a detailed study of news 
gathering devices in the United States, but disappointingly little on the 
coverage of foreign news by American newspapers. These shortcomings 
are insignificant, however, when placed against the total accomplishment 
of the author. His work should rank as one of the best histories of jour- 
nalism in the United States. 


Baldwin Wallace College CiypEe E. FEvucHTER 


The Saga of American Society: A Record of Social Aspiration, 1607- 
1937. By Dixon Wecter. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937. xvi + 504 pp. Illustrations and note on bibliography. $4.00.) 

In the field of American social history Professor Wecter’s study of 
American society must rank as one of the outstanding contributions of 
the year. It is not only a scholarly work, based upon wide reading and 
considerable research, but a study in which the material is presented 
with much literary skill. 

Although Professor Wecter appears to be thoroughly conversant with 
the various philosophical interpretations of ‘‘Society,’’ he has no par- 
ticular axe to grind. This does not mean that he is unwilling to pass 
judgment upon the characteristics of society from time to time, but 
rather that the object of his study is to put before his readers, in its 
proper historical setting, the fascinating and often brilliant panorama 
of American society. Pokes at the foibles of the rich, generally richly 
deserved, as well as bits of well-founded contemporary gossip, fre- 
quently appear to enliven the narrative, but the general tone of the book 
is one of good humor and scholarly objectivity. The critical crusading 
spirit, so-prevalent in much of today’s writing concerning the rich, is 
quite lacking. It will be a relief to most readers. 

In his first chapter Professor Wecter, after pointing out the persistent 
interest of the multitude in the ‘‘Pageant and Fairy Tale’’ of society, 
distinguishes between plutocracy, aristocracy, and society, the last being 
defined as ‘‘the fringe of its [aristocracy’s] gold braid,’’ or ‘‘the overt 
manifestation of caste.’’ In the immediately succeeding chapters the au- 
thor discusses the origin and character of colonial society, the decline 
of society with the retreat of the old aristocracy in the early nineteenth 
century, and its revival following the appearance of a plutocracy based 
upon trade, real estate, transportation, and industry. As ‘‘the assimila- 
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tion of plutoeracy to aristocracy has been the vital problem of society in 
America since its beginnings,’’ an excellent chapter is devoted to the 
ever popular etiquette books, as wel! as to sundry other techniques 
which, from time to time, have been used to orient the newcomer to 
society. A chapter on ‘‘The Blue Book’’ discusses the changing com- 
position of American society, as well as the réle played by such works 
as the present Social Register in demarking society. Other chapters 
trace the rise of the gentleman’s club, the ambitious part played by 
women in American society, the evolution of the society page, the quest 
for foreign titles, and the relation of society to sport. In a concluding 
chapter Professor Wecter reviews the ‘‘Self-justifications of Society’’ in 
America, finding them none too impressive. Its objectives, aside from 
self-gratification and snobbery, have been vague and uncertain, while 
such services as it has rendered to American society have not been com- 
mensurate with its opportunities. 

To summarize in any detail the rich and varied content of the above 
mentioned chapters would be obviously impossible. To the reviewer the 
high lights of the book were its discussion of the origin of the first 
families, its wealth of interesting biographical detail, its comments upon 
the significance of the disappearance of the laws of entail and primogeni- 
ture, the descriptions of American society under the sway of Mrs. Bing- 
ham and Mrs. Astor, and the changing representation of economic 
interests in society. In only two respects was he disappointed — the 
failure of the author to discuss more adequately in his-chapter on ‘‘ Aris- 
tocracy in Retreat,’’ the changing dress of society and its significance, 
and the relatively small amount of attention given to ante-bellum society 
in the South. But these, after all, were minor disappointments. 

For the social historian Professor Wecter’s Saga of America will meet 
satisfactorily a long felt need. The general reader will find it a fascinat- 
ing study of an interesting phase of American life. 


Dartmouth College W. R. WatTERMAN 


American Memory: Being a Mirror of the Stirring and Picturesque Past 
of Americans and the American Nation. Assembled and edited by 
Henry Beston. (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937. xxii + 
498 pp. $3.50.) 

Mr. Henry Beston Sheahan (who writes as Henry Beston) is not one 
of those (of whom there are too many already) who approach American 
life and culture as a morbid or captious critic. Readers of The Outer- 
most House will recall his warm affection for the American landscape. 
Love of rocks and rills and templed hills is for him a sincere sentiment. 

In American Memory he unfolds again his delight in the American 
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scene and character. The book is an assembly of selections from the writ- 
ings of many — one hundred and eighty or so— who were moved to 
record what they saw and felt as they performed a part at some point 
in the dramatic sequence of the years. 

The whole sweep of American life is here represented: from the pro- 
logue on the coast in the sixteenth century to the times of Theodore 
Roosevelt. One may read of the first, sickly summer at Jamestown, of 
Plymouth before the coming of the ‘‘Mayflower,’’ of John Eliot preach- 
ing a sermon in a wigwam, and William Penn’s letter to the Indians, sub- 
seribed ‘‘your loving friend.’’ Here, the Salem jurors ask forgiveness 
for their witchcraft madness, and John Brickell describes the wild tur- 
keys of North Carolina. John Bartram relates of a tempest in Georgia, 
and John Woolman of the conveyance of a slave. There is a snatch of a 
sermon on the Stamp Act, and Paul Revere’s own record of his ride to 
Lexington. Mary Jemison discusses her life as wife among the Indians 
who captured her, and Abigail Adams the relations of Mme. Helvetius 
and Benjamin Franklin. There is a picture of Andrew Jackson, and his 
wiie Rachael ‘‘whom you might easily mistake for his washerwoman, 
were it not for the marked attention he pays her, and the love and ad- 
miration she manifests for him.’’ From a Washington dinner for a 
celebrity, one can turn to Chicago dancing pretentiously —in 1834! 
John Charles Fremont describes a buffalo herd in the West, and Bayard 
Taylor the San Francisco of gold-rush days. Hawthorne, Emerson, and 
Thoreau represent the golden age in New England. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Hinton R. Helper, Frederick L. Olmstead, and John Brown speak 
for the fateful fifties, and Horace Greeley, Lucy Larcom, Mary B. Ches- 
nut, Jefferson Davis, and Robert E. Lee for the tragic sixties. Charles 
Francis Adams, Samuel Gompers, and Grover Cleveland witness to the 
soaring age of business, finance, and labor, and Hamlin Garland de- 
scribes the Chicago fair of 1893. The cavaleade ends with Theodore 
Roosevelt exalting the torch of civilization, and Santayana dissecting, 
kindly, the American. 

American Memory presents the panamora of America’s marching gen- 
erations. It will be enjoyed by all who like to read history through re- 
ports of immediate experience still vibrant with the emotion that inspired 
them. The book will make a good companion for Henry Steele Com- 
mager’s more formal Documents of American History. 


University of Iowa Harrison JOHN THORNTON 
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Native American Humor (1800-1900). By Walter Blair. (New York: 
American Book Co., 1937. Illustrations and notes. ix + 573 pp. 
$3.00. ) 

Crackerbox commentators on public affairs and humorous, homespun 
philosophers have played an important réle in American affairs, as well 
as in the development of native humor. From Seba Smith, Haliburton, 
Lowell’s Biglow Papers, Frances M. Whitcher, Shillaber, Sol Smith, 
Longstreet, Bill Nye, Eggleston, and Joel Chandler Harris, the line of 
nineteenth century American humorists and local colorists is unbroken, 
and reaches its grand climax in Mark Twain, the greatest of them all, in 
whom were combined the techniques of his many predecessors, and whose 
art was a summary, climax, and development for all that had gone 
before. 

Dr. Blair has followed with painstaking care, profound scholarship, 
and keen analytical powers the evolution of the humorous treatment of 
American characters in American literature from 1800 to 1900. This 
includes a study of changing attitudes, techniques, and types, as illus- 
trated in such widely diversified sources as old Yankee almanacs, travel 
and joke books, the letters of newspaper commentators, the lecture plat- 
form, and the more formal literature of humor. It involves the analysis 
of types like the Down East Yankee, the hard drinking, boastful, fighting 
frontiersman of the Southwest, with his tall talk, and other sectional 
characters, and a study of such techniques as the use of dialect, local 
color, the monologue, verse, the letter form, dialogue narrative, and the 
burlesquing of language. 

The art of oral story-telling is an important folk art in America. There 
is a unique native flavor to this American humor. For the historian, 
material of this kind is invaluable for an understanding of the wit, the 
dialect, the manners, customs, amusements, and folkways of the period. 
This volume, though written by a professor of English, will, therefore, 
prove interesting and serviceable to the historian of American life in 
the nineteenth century. The first 162 pages are devoted to a careful and 
scholarly introduction; a bibliography of 33 pages follows, and the last 
350 pages are devoted to reprinting examples of American humor of the 
last century. If some of it fails to stir the reader’s risibilities as much 
as it did those of his forefathers, this too may be of historical significance. 


Oberlin College Cart WITTKE 
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The Recovery Problem in the United States. (Washington: The Insti- 
tute of Economies of the Brookings Institution. Publication No. 72. 
1936. xiv-+ 709 pp. Appendices. Tables, and a selected list of 
Publications of the Brookings Institution. $4.00.) 

The conclusions presented in this closely-packed volume, to which a 
large number of specialists have contributed, are based upon such data 
as were available late in 1936, but they seem not to have been invalidated 
in any way during the intervening months. For over four years, the 
investigators point out, world recovery has been under way, but, even 
so, certain elements of instability still exist. In degree of recovery, the 
United States, although well ahead of some countries, lags definitely 
behind others, and ‘‘a great increase in production is still necessary if 
we are to restore the standards of living formerly enjoyed by the Amer- 
ican people.”’ 

Among the favorable factors in the present situation the authors list : 
(1) an abundance of loanable funds at low rates of interest; (2) a ma- 
terial reduction in the burden of private indebtedness; (3) a satisfactory 
trend with respect to wage and price relationships; (4) an improved 
balance between agriculture and industry; (5) diminishing uncertainty 
with respect to banking and monetary policies; (6) more promising 
foundations for an expansion of foreign trade; (7) lessened confusion 
with respect to policies that the government may initiate. 

On the other side of the balance sheet the authors cite: (1) the diffi- 
eult problem of maintaining fiscal stability, particularly a balanced 
federal budget; (2) the ‘‘danger of an inflationary movement generated 
by forces operating in the field of private enterprise’’; (3) a state of 
confusion in the ranks of labor due in part to an internal struggle over 
conflicting theories of labor organization, and in part to the mistaken 
assumption that standards of living can be raised by a reduction of 
working hours; (4) the danger of ill-conceived industrial legislation ; 
and (5) the highly unstable elements in the international situation. 

The authors do not neglect to present what, in their judgment, would 
constitute a proper program to promote the continuance of recovery. They 
emphasize the following needs: (1) a balanced federal budget; (2) the 
maintenance of a fixed price for gold and the establishment by inter- 
national codperation of a system of foreign exchanges; (3) the extension 
of reciprocal trade agreements; (4) the preservation of the generally 
favorable ratio of prices and wage rates; (5) the maintenance of pre- 
vailing hours of labor; (6) the elimination of all industrial practices that 
tend to restrict output or prevent the increase of efficiency; and (7) a 
shifting of the emphasis in agricultural policy from restricted output 
and rising prices to one that will produce an abundance of raw-materials 
and food-stuffs. 
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Obviously the researchers who are responsible for these opinions have 
not knowingly neglected any important factor that would have a bearing 
on the recovery problem. Nor have they hesitated to set down their con- 
sidered judgment on matters of the most highly controversial nature. 
The painstaking analyses, tables, charts, and graphs that they present as 
evidence will go far toward convincing the most sceptical, not only of 
their industry and objectivity, but also of the soundness of their views. 
‘‘The lesson of the world depression,’’ they conclude, ‘‘is that all groups 
are indissolubly linked in a common enterprise.’’ No nation, class, or 
group could escape the depression, and only by a consistent ‘‘ pulling 
together, with the aid of government,’’ can full recovery be assured. 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 


Democracy in Transition. By a Group of Social Scientists in the Ohio 
State University. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
xvi + 361 pp. $2.50.) 

This book, titled from an address by the late Dean Walter James 
Shepard and dedicated to his memory by the formidable list of social 
scientists who either collaborated in its preparation or lent their assist- 
ance by constructive advice, is worth reading. 

Starting with a resumé of ‘‘The Promise of American Life’’ the au- 
thors, hidden in the anonymity of the long list of collaborators, redefine 
this promise to try to make it fit modern America, for ‘‘liberty, freedom, 
and individualism . . . are no less important as touchstones of national 
policy than they were in 1776, but the means by which they may be real- 
ized are vastly different from those that were effective in the days when 
most of the population lived on farms, and manufacturing and trade 
were small in scale and limited in scope.’’ The goal remains the same, but 
the method of its attainment must be different. ‘‘Social responsibility and 
collective action for decent incomes, for security, for health, for recrea- 
tion, for education, constitute, under the conditions which our modern 
complex and interdependent mode of living and working impose, the 
only practical road to the goal of individualism.’’ 

Eschewing both fascism and communism the authors set forth what, in 
their opinion, is necessary to maintain the democratic ideal and at the 
same time preserve the United States from drifting into one or the 
other radical course. They mince no words. They state positively what 
should and must be done. They have a program and are evidently 
strong in their convictions. They have a solution for economic readjust- 
ments, political reorganization, issues of foreign relations, social recon- 
struction, educational problems and they even find and defend a ‘‘ Place 
of the Arts.’’ And finally they recommend that ‘‘a National Advisory 
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Council be provided by an act of Congress to give continuous study to 
the problems which have been considered . . . to provide the President 
and Congress with reports upon request, and currently to make public 
recommendations in respect to desirable national policy.’’ 

The reader will not agree with all that is said; he may become apoplep- 
tic, but, with what is bombarding the world from every side these many 
days, he will be stirred to thought. The reviewer would even recommend 
buying the book. 


University of Minnesota LesTeER BuRRELL SHIPPEE 


The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American Historiography. By His 
Former Students at the University of Chicago. Edited by William 
T. Hutchinson. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
x +417 pp. $4.00.) 

A History of Amcrican History. By Michael Kraus. (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc. x + 607 pp. $3.75.) 

The first of these volumes is an important achievement. The histori- 
ographical theme gives it a unity similar memorials have often lacked ; 
moreover the theme itself is of almost universal interest. 

The twenty-one historians here discussed do not permit of equally 
fresh and original handling; it is more difficult to cover the career of a 
Bancroft or a Parkman imparting new interest than it is to treat of an 
Alvord or a Phillips whose work has but recently become a focus of 
attention. But without exception these essays are on a high level, show- 
ing diligent examination of available materials, scholarly interpretation, 
and excellent literary presentation. One must look carefully if one would 
find errors, and really serious slips are hardly to be discovered. 

Any reviewer would naturally differ from these essayists at certain 
points. Perhaps Hildreth deserves more credit for insight than Mr. 
Kelly accords him. Mr. Smith might well have devoted a little more 
space to Parkman’s judgment of Indian character. Wilson’s admiration 
for Lincoln (p. 118) might have suggested to Mr. Sears that the former’s 
attitude towards the German people in 1918 was strikingly reminiscent 
of Lincoln’s amnesty proclamation of 1863. Mr. Miller might well have 
noted the favorable reception of Rhodes’s earlier volumes as registered, 
for example, by Gooch. Mr. Commager yields, like most students, to the 
temptation to slight Adams, the historian, out of interest in the man and 
his strange philosophy. Perhaps some one will eventually explain Adams 
as a victim of late nineteenth-century mechanistic notions of science. 

Parkman and Osgood recognized the ‘‘ wild and lawless’’ character of 
the ‘‘life of the forest.’’ Has any writer on Turner commented on the 
absence of such realism in his lectures and writings? 
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There is wide divergence in the attitudes of these several essayists 
towards their subjects. Mr. Craven’s study of Turner is a defence (and 
a very able one) of the Turner positions, while Mr. Fahrney’s treatment 
of Channing is so severe a critique that one reads his final words of 
appreciation without reassurance. 

Individually some of these essays probably excel all previous treat- 
ments of their subjects, and together they form an authoritative and 
readable body of discussion of the leading historians of the last hundred 
years such as is not to be found elsewhere between the covers of one book. 

Writings in the field of American historiography are remarkably few. 
For almost a half-century Dr. Jameson’s sketch of the History of His- 
torical Writing in America has been without a rival of comparable scope. 
Studies of individual historians, some of them excellent, have not been 
wanting, and some writers, notably Bassett, have dealt with groups. But 
the profession has awaited the present moment for a real history of the 
writing of history in this country. 

Mr. Kraus’s volume spans the years from 1070 (Adam of Bremen’s 
Description of the Northerly Lands) to August, 1937. It discusses ap- 
proximately twenty writers to every one included in the Jernegan vol- 
ume. Nor is it a mere catalogue, for while many of the personages 
receive hardly more than a line, essays running through several pages 
are devoted to the important authors. The style is by no means of the 
encyclopedia type; on the contrary the book is very readable. The extent 
of the author’s investigations is impressive, in spite of the fact that one 
recognizes that a vast amount of information can be obtained merely 
by the examination of reviews. The book does not emphasize biography ; 
bibliographical information is given in footnotes; effort is directed 
chiefly to summarizing historical writings. These summaries are skill- 
ful, and while as critiques they are more concise than the studies of the 
specialists who produced the Jernegan volume, they are remarkably 
accurate and informing, and the appraisals are quite in line with the 
concensus of professional opinion. Single authorship yields a greater 
unity than is possible in a composite volume. 

Mr. Kraus has chosen to group his historians according to schools. 
The departure from the chronological order involves a partial sacrifice of 
the opportunity to portray the evolution of the concept of history and 
of historical methodology. The index of this volume is not complete 
enough. 

The reading of both the Kraus and Jernegan volumes should be re- 
quired of every candidate for the doctorate in American history. 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hockerr 
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The thirty-first annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association will be held at Indianapolis, Indiana, April 28-30, 1938, 
with headquarters at the Claypool Hotel. James G. Randall, University 
of Illinois, program chairman, announces the following tentative arrange- 
ments: The meeting will commence with a session on Thursday morning 
on ‘‘Government Aid to Historical Research,’’ to be followed by a 
luncheon on the same topic. Speakers will be: Solon J. Buck, for the 
National Archives; Thomas P. Martin, for the Library of Congress; 
Francis 8. Ronalds, for the National Park Service; and Luther H. Evans, 
for the Works Progress Administration. On Thursday afternoon there 
will be a session celebrating the sesquicentennial observance of the estab- 
lishment of the American régime in the Northwest which will include 
the following papers: ‘‘The Northwest Expedition of George Rogers 
Clark, 1786,’’ by Leonard C. Helderman, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity; ‘‘Southern Contributions to the Social Order of the Old North- 
west,’’ by John D. Barnhart, Louisiana State University ; and an informal 
talk, ‘‘Some Footnotes to Any Discussion of George Rogers Clark,’’ by 
Milo M. Quaife, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Publie Library. 
Another session that afternoon dealing with the problems of southern 
reconstruction will be presided over by Howard K. Beale, University of 
North Carolina. The papers will be: ‘‘Was There Danger of a Second 
Civil War during Reconstruction?’’ by William A. Russ Jr., Susque- 
hanna University, and ‘‘New Viewpoints on Southern Reconstruction,’’ 
by Francis B. Simkins, State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia. Af- 
ter the annual dinner, Thursday evening, Clarence E. Carter will deliver 
his presidential address, ‘‘The United States and Documentary Historic- 
al Publication.’’ 

One of the two sessions on Friday morning will be on the theme of 
‘‘Factors in Early American Education,’’ and will include papers on 
Oberlin by Robert S. Fletcher, Oberlin College; on Robert Dale Owen 
by Richard W. Leopold, Harvard University ; and on Calvinism and the 
antislavery movement at Miami University by James Rodabaugh, Den- 
ison University. For the other session which will be on ‘‘Modern Politic- 
al Leaders,’’ there will be the following papers: ‘‘Thomas R. Marshall of 
Indiana,’’ by Charles M. Thomas, Ohio State University ; ‘‘ Altgeld and 
the Reform Movement of the Nineties,’’ by Harvey Wish, De Paul Uni- 
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versity, Chicago; and ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt and the Election of 1910,”’ 
by George E. Mowry, University of Wisconsin. 

The Friday luncheon will be followed by the business meeting after 
which there will be two more sessions. In one, Charles H. Norby, State 
Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota, will speak on ‘‘The English Lan- 
guage in the American West,’’ Richard L. Power, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, on ‘‘A Footnote on the Hoosier Stereotype,’’ and Paul W. Gates, 
Cornell University, on ‘‘Southern Investments in Northern Lands before 
the Civil War.’’ The other will be devoted to the topic of international 
relations and will include the following papers: ‘‘Peace Factors in An- 
glo-American Relations, 1861-65,’’ by Martin P. Claussen, National Ar- 
chives; ‘‘The West in American Diplomacy, 1812-15,’’ by Charles M. 
Gates, University of Washington; and ‘‘The Middle West and South in 
Anglo-American Relations, 1853-57,’’ by Thomas P. Martin, Library of 
Congress. A general session will follow the Friday evening dinner with 
the following speakers: Carl Wittke, Oberlin College, on ‘‘The Irish Dis- 
cover America,’’ and Ernest S. Osgood, University of Minnesota, on 
**Men in Cabins: A Study of a Western Mining Camp.”’ 

Matthew Spinka of the Chicago Theological Seminary is preparing the 
program for the American Society of Church History which will meet 
in joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association on 
Saturday morning. The usual teacher’s session which is also scheduled 
for Saturday morning is in charge of Edgar B. Wesley, University of 
Minnesota, who announces the following speakers: Ernest Osgood, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Paul Seehousen, Shortridge High School, Indian- 
apolis, and Charles H. Money, Washington High School, Indianapolis. 

The Indiana Historical Society, the state Historical Bureau, and But- 
ler University will be hosts to the visiting delegates. Christopher B. Cole- 
man, chairman of the committee on local arrangements, announces that 
a hospitable reception is assured to members of the association, with 
enough social occasions to afford relaxation from the more serious parts 
of the program. 


Among recent accessions to the division of manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: one volume of certified copies 
of the opinions of the Court of Appeals, Kentucky, 1790 to 1800; addi- 
tional photostats of letters of George Washington; a long poem by 
Abraham Lincoln, inspired by a visit to his childhood home in Indiana 
in the fall of 1844; sixty-eight additional papers of Richard Stoddert 
Ewell, mainly 1844 to 1871; one box of papers of Charles Bruce (father 
of William Cabell Bruce) ; typewritten copy of recollections of the Knox- 
ville Campaign, ete., by Edward Porter Alexander, 1863 to 1865 ; twenty- 
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nine letters of John Sherman, 1893 to 1898; and consignments of photo- 
stats from the British Public Record Office. 

St. George L. Sioussat of the University of Pennsylvania has been ap- 
pointed chief of the division of manuscripts at the Library of Congress. 


Gustave Lanctot succeeded Sir Arthur Doughty as Dominion of Can- 
ada archivist in November, 1937. 


The archivist of the United States announces the following appoint- 
ments: W. R. Willoughby, formerly a deputy examiner in the division 
of accessions, as chief of the division of treasury department archives; 
James R. Mock, formerly professor of history in Findlay College, as a 
classifier, and Gerald J. Davis, sometime professor of political science 
in the University of Santa Clara, as assistant in the division of justice 
department archives ; Thomas M. Owen Jr., formerly chief of the division 
of accessions, as chief of the division of independent agencies archives, 
No. 1; Philip M. Hamer, formerly chief of the division of the library, 
and national director of the WPA survey of federal archives, as chief 
of the division of accessions; Dallas D. Irvine, formerly a deputy ex- 
aminer in the division of accessions, as chief of the division of war de- 
partment archives; and the following deputy examiners as acting chiefs 
of divisions: Nelson M. Blake, navy department archives; Theodore R. 
Schellenberg, agriculture department archives; and Paul Lewinson, 
labor department archives. Appointments have also been given Preston 
W. Edsall, recently special attorney in the Department of Justice, as 
special examiner in the office of the director of archival service; and 
Fred P. Todd, formerly regional director for New York state for the 
WPA survey of federal archives, as assistant in the division of war 
department archives. 

The records of the Department of Justice and of the attorney general 
of the United States from their beginning to 1903, with the exception 
of personnel records, have recently been transferred to the National 
Archives. The collection includes correspondence with United States 
marshals and district attorneys, correspondence with other agencies of 
the government, opinions of the attorney general, docket books and a 
few papers relating to French spoliation cases (1885-1904), records relat- 
ing to California land grants (1851-58), records of cases before the 
Spanish Treaty Claims Commission of 1901-10, and correspondence and 
other records of the solicitor of the treasury (1821-88). The last group 
of records was originally accumulated in the Department of the Treas- 
ury but was transferred a few years ago to the Department of Justice. 
Among other archival materials recently received are 65 volumes of 
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records of the United States District Court for the eastern district of 
North Carolina, 1791-1913, including dockets, calendars, minutes, rec- 
ords of copyrights (1796-1802, 1811-57), and correspondence and other 
records of the North Carolina Lumber Company of Tillery, N. C. (1905- 
1908) ; scientific records of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
1832-1934; records of the Commission of Fine Arts, 1910-36; minute 
books of the United States Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion, 1917-36 ; consular reports on trade, shipping, and polities, 1925-31; 
and motion-picture films, some with sound track, illustrative of activities 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Fisheries, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Of major value to students of the international relations and domestic 
history of the United States are the records of the Department of State 
recently received by the National Archives. These include all records in 
the archives section of the historical adviser’s office to 1906 except pass- 
port material, which will be transferred only to 1880, and additional 
pardon and amnesty records (1789-1894) and extradition papers (1836- 
1906) from the chief clerk’s office. Accession of special interest from 
other agencies are records from the office of Indian affairs, including 
those of the Indian trade office (1795-1822), the depredations division 
(1836-91), and the Indian division of the office of the secretary of the 
interior (1849-1907) ; and the records of the United States fuel admin- 
istration (1917-19). Among other accessions are additional records of 
the Danish West Indies (Virgin Islands) ; records of the Department of 
War, including correspondence and scientific data from the office of the 
chief of engineers (1789-1894) ; records of the Department of the Navy, ~ 
including correspondence and other files of the bureau of yards and 
docks (1834-1913), the bureau of ordnance (1842-1920), the bureau of 
navigation (1862-1911), the bureau of engineering (1908-22), the bureau 
of aeronautics (1917-36), and the Navy Alaskan Coal Commission (1919- 
21) ; records of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the United States 
Shipping Board (1917-35) ; the records of the United States Coal Com- 
mission (1922-23) ; and the records of several temporary agencies set up 
by President Hoover to deal with the problem of unemployment (1930- 
1933). 

The third annual report of the archivist of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1937 (175 pages), includes reports of the 
various offices and divisions of the National Archives and, as appendices, 
the regulations governing the use of records in the National Archives, 
the report of the director of the survey of federal archives to the WPA, 
and finally a guide to all the material accessioned by the National 
Archives through June 30, 1937. Besides describing the records, the 
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guide gives such administrative history as seems necessary, indicates 
restrictions upon use of records, mentions existing inventories and other 
aids, and suggests bibliographical references. 


The Division of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, has issued its latest List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now 
in Progress at American Universities under date of December, 1937. 
The list is compiled and edited by Margaret W. Harrison. 


In celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the passage of the Land 
Grant College Act, Everett E. Edwards, with the assistance of a com- 
mittee consisting of Roy F. Hendrickson, Mary G. Lacy, Caroline B. 
Sherman, and O. C. Stine, have made a collection of the observations on 
agriculture by George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham 
Lincoln. The selections present the views of these leaders on the place 
of agriculture in the life of the nation, their farming experiences, and 
the contemporaneous agricultural conditions. 


On the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Arthur P. Chew has prepared The Response 
of Government to Agriculture. This is an account of the origin and 
development of that department of the government and includes the 
detailed story of its manifold services. 


**References on Agricultural History as a Field for Research,’’ has 
been prepared by Everett E. Edwards as the December, 1937 bibliograph- 
ical contribution to the United States Department of Agriculture Library 
publications. This list gives special attention to references on the scope 
and significance of American agricultural history, to references that 
relate to sources of special interest to research workers in agricultural 
history and the steps that are taken to collect these sources, and to 
references that describe special methods of research utilized by agricul- 
tural historians. 


The Washington, D. C., group of the Agricultural History Society is 
sponsoring a series of meetings prior to the annual spring meeting. The 
first of this series was held on February 8, when C. J. Galpin, retired 
director of the division of farm population and rural life, spoke on the 
development of the science and philosophy of American rural life during 
the last fifty years. 
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In the fifty-fourth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, M. W. Stirling, chief of the bureau, presents a summary of the 
field researches, office work, and other operations of that bureau for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1937. 


The family of Justin Smith Morrill, author of the Agricultural Col- 
lege Land Grant Act of 1862, has donated the remainder of his letters, 
manuscripts of speeches, pamphlets, and clippings to the Cornell Univer- 
sity Library. The collection includes 307 letters covering the years from 
1858 to Morrill’s death in 1898. Included in the collection are letters 
from such politicians as Thaddeus Stevens, William H. Seward, James 
G. Blaine, Simon Cameron, John Sherman, George F. Edmunds, and 
Horace Greeley. Of especial interest is a packet of fifteen letters from 
a number of Virginians in 1866 to Thaddeus Stevens and Schuyler Col- 
fax which details the misdeeds of the government of Virginia. 


The observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
federal Constitution has influenced the focus of various historical meet- 
ings, projects, and publications. In North Carolina ceremonies were held 
at a number of points throughout the state; a display has been arranged 
at the Hall of History and radio addresses on the subject of the Constitu- 
tion were delivered recently by C. C. Crittenden of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission and by A. R. Newsome of the University of 
North Carolina. 

A volume built around the central theme of the Constitution will be | 
published by the American Historical Association representing the papers 
presented at that organization’s fifty-second annual meeting at Phila- 
delphia last December. The state of Pennsylvania, too, is making an 
effort to bring the anniversary to the attention of its citizens, especially 
the school children, and one method devised has been the WPA project 
of providing miniature replicas of Independence Hall. A booklet on 
Independence Hall and a select bibliography of books dealing with the 
Constitution and its origins has also been prepared for school distribution. 


The Historical Commission of North Carolina is planning to occupy 
the entire first floor as well as one-half of the basement of the new North 
Carolina state building which is being constructed at a cost of over a 
half million dollars. 


Richard H. Shryock of Duke University received this year’s May- 
flower Cup award from the Society of Mayflower Descendants in North 
Carolina for his volume, The Development of Modern Medicine. 
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Major Noah: American Jewish Pioneer. By Isaac Goldberg. (Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1936. xviii + 316 pp. 
Illustrations, bibliography.) There are all too few biographies of early 
American Jews, especially of the Revolution and post-Revolution periods. 
Mordecai Manuel Noah is perhaps one of the more colorful but certainly 
not one of the most admirable of that group. Born at the close of the 
Revolutionary War, he reached maturity during the War of 1812, and 
died on the eve of the Civil War. Bombastic, ambitious, aggressive, clever, 
facile with his pen, a dreamer of grandiose plans, Noah may be classified 
as a curious conglomeration of politician and poet. Too much is made of 
his ambitions and efforts at writing and producing drama. Some of the 
quotations included are much too lengthy and would have been more 
effective in condensed form. Otherwise the story is well told and gives 
a vivid portrayal of an interesting character, decidedly human and real, 
whether in his reactions to duelling, in his stratagems at Tunis, or in his 
advice to his daughter at boarding school. 


Minutes of the Proceedings of the Greenville Ladies’ Association in 
Aid of the Volunteers of the Confederate Army. Edited by James W. 
Patton. Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society, 
Series XXI. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1937. 118 pp. Appendix. 
$1.00.) The minutes of this organization of South Carolina women from 
its first meeting in 1861 until its last in 1865 vividly portray the enthu- 
siastic zeal with which the organization carried on in support of the 
southern cause. The objects of the association as stated were, ‘‘ Firstly, to 
relieve the sick and wounded among the soldiers, by forwarding them 
linen, underclothing, cordials, bed ticks, socks, &e., &c., secondly, to 
make winter clothing for the volunteers in the Confederate Army.’’ 
They also operated the Greenville Soldiers’ Rest, for the sick and wounded. 
The minutes give a graphic picture of Civil War experiences among 
women throughout the South and the booklet, therefore, serves the pur- 
pose of chronicling the economic and social life of a typical segment 
of the Confederacy. 


Curtis W. Garrison, newly appointed director of research at the 
Hayes Memorial Library at Fremont, Ohio, invites correspondence from 
historical scholars who are interested in the period of the administration 
of Rutherford B. Hayes as well as those interested in the later Recon- 
struction period. The library at present contains a 22,000 card index 
of the 75,000 pieces which constitute the Hayes collection. There are 
also over one hundred volumes of scrapbooks on the Hayes administra- 
tion. Experimental arrangements are being made for the assistance of 
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students who cannot travel to other sources to obtain film reproductions 
of these sources. 


Social and Civic Agencies in Greater Cleveland is a comprehensive 
two volume mimeographed directory compiled by the Cleveland Guid- 
ance Service of the National Youth Administration in Ohio. The com- 
pilation, a revision of the directory published by the Cleveland Founda- 
tion in 1929, fills a distinct need for a recent and inclusive listing of the 
various agencies and institutions of a social and civic character. Li- 
braries as well as social workers will find the volumes a useful tool. 


The Michigan-Indiana-Ohio Museums Association held its tenth annual 
conference at Cleveland, Ohio, November 12-13, 1937. The program 
included : ‘‘Taking the Museum Out-of-Doors,’’ by Arthur B. Williams, 
Cleveland ; ‘‘The Shakers in the West,’’ by Wallace H. Catheart, Western 
Reserve Historical Society ; and ‘‘The Program of the Educational Mu- 
seum,’’ by William M. Gregory, Cleveland. Addresses were given at 
the dinner meeting by H. C. Shetrone, Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, and by T. Wingate Todd, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Christopher B. Coleman, Indiana Historical Bureau, was elected 
president at this meeting and Richmond, Indiana, was voted as the 
location for the 1938 meeting. 


The Ohio Academy of History is joining with the Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Society in making plans for a spring meeting which is to 
take place April 1-2, 1938, in Columbus, in conjunction with the Ohio © 
College Association meetings. Harold Davis, Hiram College, president 
of the academy, and Harlow Lindley, secretary of the archaeological 
society, have tentatively planned a luncheon, afternoon session, dinner, 
and evening session on Friday, April 1, and another session for the 
morning of April 2. 


The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society has received 
some 350 volumes pertaining to history from Mrs. Edward Orton, whose 
husband, Gen. Edward Orton, was a trustee of the society for many 
years. 


At the University of Michigan a committee on university archives has 
been created to carry out a program of collecting and preserving man- 
uscript and printed materials pertaining to the history of the university. 
The program is being carried on under the immediate direction of 
Professor Lewis G. Vander Velde and two full-time assistants. Among 
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the principal phases of the program have been the collection of the 
papers of former regents, faculty members, and administrative officials; 
the assembling of records from the offices of the various divisions of the 
university; and the collection of newspapers and other non-campus 
printed sources relating to the university’s history. 


James E. Hagerty of Ohio State University discusses the Early Finan- 
cial History of Indiana, 1816-72 in the October, 1937 issue of the Indiana 
History Bulletin. The monograph is divided into the following sections: 
“‘The Early Financial Administration of the State, 1816-1835,’’ ‘‘The 
Internal Improvement Period, 1835-1852,’’ and ‘‘The Period of Debt 
Payment, 1852-1872.”’ 

The December, 1937 issue of the Indiana History Bulletin contains a 
roster of the members of the Indiana Historical Society for the past year. 


The nineteenth annual Indiana History Conference, sponsored by the 
Society of Indiana Pioneers and the Indiana Historical Society, was 
beld at Indianapolis, December 10-11, 1937. Among the speakers were 
James G. Randall, University of Illinois, whose subject was, ‘‘The His- 
torian as a Revisionist,’’ Luther H. Evans, Washington, D. C., national 
director of the Historical Records Survey, and Clarence Efroymson, 
Indianapolis, who spoke on, ‘‘The First Austrian Consul in the United 
States.’’ In the absence of Clarence E. Carter, editor of Territorial 
Papers, Washington, D. C., his paper on, ‘‘ William Clarke, First Chief 
Justice of Indiana Territory,’’ was read by Christopher B. Colemen, 
who also presented a summary of R. B. Whitsell’s paper on, ‘‘The Eigh- 
teenth Century Metropolis of Little Turtle’s Eel River Miami.’’ 


Going directly to the spot where history has been made and recreating 
it through a recital program is the plan practiced by the Indiana Uni- 
versity Foundation to arouse Hoosiers to the historical significance of 
their various communities. Under the direction of Ross Lockridge, 
former state director of the federal writers’ project, the Hoosier historic 
sites project of the state university foundation assembles townspeople, 
CCC enrollees, and other interested persons at various localities in the 
state for outings and recitals. Costumed groups sing pioneer songs; 
community dances and hikes are organized around historic towns, with 
battlefields or river landings to help impress present-day Hoosiers with 
the background of their state. Lockridge has also conducted campfire 
recitals in the Lincoln country along the Ohio River and in the Miami 
Indian country of the Wabash River Valley. During the winter months 
weekly radio broadcasts help to make Indianians history-minded. 
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The Indiana Historical Society has recently issued as the second num- 
ber in its Prehistory Research Series a pamphlet entitled Jacob Piatt 
Dunn: His Miami Language Studies and Indian Manuscript Collection. 
This booklet, which was prepared by Caroline Dunn, daughter of the 
one-time secretary of the Indiana Historical Society, gives a biography 
which tells of her father’s linguistic work and also includes a descriptive 
list of items in the collection of manuscript material written or collected 
by him, and now in the possession of the Indiana State Library. There 
is also a bibliography of Dunn’s published works. 


In Chicago: World Trader, Rachel M. Goetz and Ursula B. Stone at- 
tempt to make available detailed information on the subject of interna- 
tional relations and what international trade means to the Chicago region. 
The pamphlet which is based largely upon government publications was 
prepared at the Midwest Office of the League of Nations Association. 


A valuable collection of folklore material has been obtained as a result 
of the Wisconsin Folklore survey of the past two years. Research assist- 
ants under the direction of Mrs. Dorothy M. Brown have made available 
material from various parts of the state for use in music, art, drama, 
pageantry, writing, and other public undertakings. 

The Wisconsin Archaeological Society has been presented with a pre- 
historic Indian effigy mound by Mr. Ferdinand Hein of Madison. The 
mound is situated in Hein’s Woods, a new suburban home tract located 
on the new Madison to Middleton highway near the Pheasant Branch 
settlement. 

An historic house museum is being installed by Mrs. Gregg Mont- 
gomery in the old Governor Nelson Dewey homestead at Cassville. At 
Hurley, a new historical museum is being assembled in a room in the 
public library under the direction of Mrs. Lillian Kohl. 


The Minnesota Historical Society held its eighty-ninth annual meet- 
ing on January 10, 1938. A morning conference on local history activity 
was followed by a luncheon meeting, during which papers were read by 
Carl Vitz, librarian of the Minneapolis Public Library, on ‘‘A Librarian 
Looks at History’’; by Sister Eucharista Glavin, president of the Col- 
lege of St. Catharine, on ‘‘State History and Education’’; and by Miss 
Netta W. Wilson of the University of Minnesota Press on ‘‘ Alfred Owre’s 
Place in Medical History.’’ During the afternoon session the society’s 
officers presented reports and G. Hubert Smith of the National Park 
Service spoke on ‘‘Count Andreani: A Forgotten Traveler,’’ and Everett 
E. Edwards of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Washington, on 
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‘‘Wendelin Grimm and the History of Alfalfa.’’ The annual address, 
entitled, ‘‘History at Home,’’ was delivered that evening by Edgar B. 
Wesley of the University of Minnesota. 

The society’s file of originals and photostatic copies of the Nor’-Wester, 
a rare newspaper rich in materials on Canadian-American relations and 
on the history of the Red River Valley, has recently been greatly aug- 
mented by film copies of about four hundred issues, covering the decade 
from 1859-69 and the years 1874 and 1875, made from originals in the 
provincial and public libraries of Winnipeg. Recent additions to the 
society’s growing collection of Hennepin items are a Dutch translation, 
published in Amsterdam in 1688, of the Description de la Lowisiane, 
and a photostatic copy, made from the original in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale in Paris, of Hennepin’s rare La morale pratique de Jansenisme, 
which was published in Utrecht in 1698. 


The Kansas State Historical Society at its annual meeting in Topeka, 
October 19, 1937 elected the following officers: William Allen White, 
Emporia, president; Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; and Mrs. Mary 
Embree, Topeka, treasurer. Robert Taft of Kansas University presented 
a lecture with lantern slides on frontier paintings at this meeting. The 
latest addition to the staff of the society is Gustave R. Gaeddert. 


General Zachary Taylor, The Louisiana President of the United States 
of America is an attractive seventy page pamphlet issued by the Louisi- 
ana State Museum (1937) in honor of the only Louisiana citizen to 
become chief magistrate of the United States of America. A brief 
biography of Taylor is followed by a chapter on ‘‘Louisiana’s Part in 
the War with Mexico,’’ a chronological list, and sections on the descend- 
ents of Taylor and events commemorating his services and valor. The 
booklet also contains a number of illustrations and a short bibliography. 


The Summer, 1937 issue of the Arnold Foundation Studies in Public 
Affairs discusses County Finance in the South. In this study, which is 
written by Frank W. Prescott of the University of Chattanooga, problems 
of county finance in the South are analyzed and evaluated. The Autumn, 
1937 number of the same series is given over to a discussion of State 
Financial Control over Cities in Texas, by Stuart A. MacCorkle of the 
University of Texas. 


Since May, 1931 the Huntington Library, at San Marino, California, 
has issued at intervals a bulletin, the purpose of which has been ‘‘to 
particularize the resources of the Huntington Library and attempt to 
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estimate their importance.’’ With the realization that bibliographical 
lists make for easier handling and the growing need of providing a 
medium for the publication of articles based on the researches of scholars 
at the library, it began in October, 1937 a new periodical entitled, The 
Huntington Library Quarterly. The first issue, attractively printed, con- 
tains the following articles: ‘‘The ‘Gentleman’s Library’ in Early Vir- 
ginia: The Literary Interests of the First Carters,’’ by Louis B. Wright; 
and ‘‘ Wordsworth and Coleridge Marginalia in a Copy of Richard Payne 
Knight’s Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste,’’ by Edna 
A. Shearer, with a note by Julian I. Lindsay. Under Notes and Docu- 
ments is a contribution entitled, ‘‘ Letters of William Henry Allen, 1800- 
1813: Part One, 1800-1806,’’ by Edward H. Tatum Jr. and Marion 
Tinling. 


Headlines in American History. By Frank C. Bray. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1937. viii + 311 pp. $2.00.) This book contains 
an interesting collection of catch-phrases, slogans, as well as abbrevia- 
tions, epithets, and straight out-and-out titles. It endeavors to define 
each of these in alphabetical order. The volume contains the sort of 
material history instructors delight in including in an examination 
under the well-known category of ‘‘omnibus’’ or ‘‘identification’’ ques- 
tion. The publisher’s blurb suggests that the ‘‘ vast number”’ of ‘‘head- 
lines’’ in the volume ‘‘are not to be found in any dictionary, encyclo- 
pedia or the ordinary American history,’’ and then goes on to qualify 
this statement by adding, ‘‘at least if there, they are not easily come-at- 
able.’’ Actually, however, this is over-statement, for many of the ‘‘head- ° 
lines’’ are familiar to the average student of history or could be found 
in some good recent history text. The present compilation would be much 
more useful if it contained an analytical index. As it is, it should prove 
helpful for the general library’s reference desk rather than the scholar’s 
library. 


A Manual of Archive Administration. By Hilary Jenkinson. New and 
Revised Edition. (London: Perey Lund, Humphries and Co., Ltd., 1937. 
American Agent, H. W. Wilson Co. xvi + 256 pp. Appendices and bib- 
liographical note. 12s. 6d.) This is a revision of the 1922 edition of 
the text book for British students on the subject of Archive Science. 
Illustrations are mostly from English archives and archival practices 
but a great deal of the data presented should prove of interest to Amer- 
ican archivists and students of history. Some brief and scattered men- 
tion is made of photographic processes and their value for archival pur- 
poses. In the appendix there may be found valuable information on the 
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classification of archives, specifications for storage and repair, and a 
discussion of some of the enemies of manuscripts. 


RECENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE SEA Boarp, Mipp.tE ATLANTIC, AND 
SouTHERN SECTIONS 


New England Quarterly — December: ‘‘The Case against Anne Hutchin- 
son,’’ by Edmund S. Morgan, ‘‘Literary Aspects of American Anti- 
Imperialism, 1898-1902,’’ by Fred H. Harrington, ‘‘John Hull: 
Mintmaster,’’ by Hermann F. Clarke, ‘‘ Benjamin Gale,’’ by George 
C. Groce Jr., ‘‘ William James and Henry Adams,’’ by Max I. Baym, 
*‘Jeremy Belknap: Pioneer Nationalist,’’ by Charles W. Cole, ‘‘A 
Yankee on the New York Frontier, 1833-51,’’ doc. ed. by George F. 
Partridge, ‘‘Free Soil in Berkshire County, 1781,’’ by James M. 
Rosenthal, and ‘‘To Saratoga and Back, 1777,’’ doc. ed. by Ray W. 
Pettengill. 


Virginia Magazine of History and Biography — January: ‘‘ What Jona- 
than Boucher Preached,’’ by R. W. Marshall, ‘‘Elkington,’’ by 
Anne F. Upshur and Ralph T. Whitelaw, ‘‘Notes from the Records 
of Stafford County, Virginia, Order Books,’’ ‘‘Letters from Old 
Trunks,’’ ‘‘Out-of-the-Way Tombstones,’’ by Arthur and Elizabeth 
Gray, ‘‘ Diary of Col. William Bolling of Bolling Hall,’’ and ‘‘ Books 
Read in Virginia in Early 19th Century — 1806-1823,’’ by Edwin 
R. Laneaster. 


Georgia Historical Quarterly — December: ‘‘The Course of the South to 
Secession,’’ pt. V, ‘‘A Question of Ethies,’’ by Ulrich B. Phillips, 
‘Governor Brown and the Confederacy,’’ pt. II, ‘‘Conscription,’’ 
by Louise B. Hill, ‘‘Papers Relating to the Georgia-Florida Fron- 
tier, 1784-1800,’’ pt. V, ed. and tr. by D. C. Corbitt, and ‘‘Cor- 
respondence of David Brydie Mitchell,’’ ed. by C. M. Destler. 


North Carolina Historical Review — October: ‘‘Negro Slavery among 
the Germans in North Carolina,’’ by William H. Gehrke, ‘‘ A Yankee 
in North Carolina: Observations of Thomas Oliver Larkin, 1821-26,”’’ 
by Robert J. Parker, ‘‘Southern Statesmen and the Confederation,’’ 
by Edmund C. Burnett, and ‘‘ Unpublished Letters of North Caro- 
linians to Andrew Jackson,’’ by Elizabeth G. McPherson. 


Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society — October: ‘‘The Life 
and Letters of James Johnson of Kentucky,’’ ed. by James A. 
Padgett and ‘‘The Legislative Contest of 1809,’’ by George K. 
Holbert. 

January: ‘‘The Meaning of the Past for the Future,’’ by Cassius 
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M. Clay, ‘‘The Siege of Bryan’s Station,’’ by Richard H. Collins, 
ed. by Willard R. Jillson, ‘‘The Beauchamp-Sharp Tragedy in 
American Literature,’’ by Willard R. Jillson, ‘‘John Brown and 
His Influence on Kentucky Politics, 1784-1805,’’ by Elizabeth War- 
ren, and ‘‘Daniel Sibert’s Reminiscences of the War of 1812 — 
Letters to His Brother, Jeremiah Sibert,’’ doc. 


Filson Club History Quarterly — January : ‘‘ Lexington’s Slave Dealers 
and Their Southern Trade,’’ by J. Winston Coleman Jr., ‘‘Origins 
of the University of Louisville,’’ by William C. Mallalieu, and ‘‘Salt, 
A Factor in the Settlement of Kentucky,’’ by Thomas D. Clark. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine — December: ‘‘The Press 
in Western Pennsylvania to 1812,’’ by Alston G. Field, ‘‘ Pittsburgh 
and the ‘Terrible Hempfield’,’’ by E. Douglas Branch, and ‘‘ Higher 
Education at Mount Pleasant,’’ by Lewis C. Walkinshaw. 


REcENT ARTICLES ON THE OLD NoRTHWEST 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly — October: ‘‘Two 
Prehistoric Villages near Cleveland, Ohio,’’ by Emerson F. Green- 
man. 

January: ‘‘Oberlin and Co-education,’’ by Robert S. Fletcher, 
‘‘The Origin of the Giddings Resolutions,’’ by W. Sherman Savage, 
‘*A Printer’s Troubles: Oxford, Ohio, during the Eighteen-thirties,’’ 
by Alta H. Heiser, ‘‘The Infant School that Grew Up,’’ by Josephine 
E. Phillips, and ‘‘Mark Twain in Oberlin,’’ by Russel B. Nye. 


Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio — October: 
‘The Immortal J. N. (Jacob Neuman Free), 1828-1906,’’ doc. 


Indiana Magazine of History — September: ‘‘The Southern Influence in 
the Formation of Indiana,’’ by John D. Barnhart, ‘‘Lincoln and 
Indiana Republicans, 1861-62,’’ by Winfred A. Harbison, ‘‘Gov- 
ernor James A. Mount,’’ by H. 8. K. Bartholomew, ‘‘A Naturalist’s 
Pilgrimage to New Harmony,’’ by William P. Alexander, and 
‘*Prock’s Letters from the Eastern Front,’’ doc., and ‘‘I Complete 
My Normal Training and Go to Elkhart,’’ by William O. Lynch. 

December: ‘‘The Lincoln Migration from Kentucky to Indiana,’’ 
by R. Gerald MeMurtry, ‘‘Indiana Food Administration Papers,’’ 
by William J. Van Schreevan, ‘‘The Old Printing Office in New 
Harmony,’’ by Thomas W. Records, ‘‘ Edward Eggleston,’’ by Effa 
M. Danner, ‘‘My North Carolina Boyhood,’’ by Alonzo LeRoy 
Wheeler, and ‘‘A Student at Indiana University,’’ by William O. 
Lynch. 
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Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society — October: ‘‘Courts and 
Lawyers in Northern and Western Illinois,’’ by P. G. Rennick, 
‘*Pierre La Sallier: Lee County’s First White Settler,’’ by Frank 
E. Stevens, ‘‘John Peter Altgeld and the Election of 1896,’’ by 
Harvey Wish, ‘‘Reminiscences of Governor Joseph Fifer,’’ doc. ed. 
by Wayne C. Townley, and ‘‘Danville Honors Gurdon Saltonstall 
Hubbard,’’ by Clinton C. Tilton. 

January : ‘‘The Significance of the Ordinance of 1787,’’ by Milo 
M. Quaife, ‘‘Sueccessful and Unsuccessful Merchants in the Illinois 
Country,’’ by Charles M. Thomas, and ‘‘ With Grant at Vicksburg — 
from the Civil War Diary of Captain Charles E. Wileox,’’ doce. ed. 
by Edgar L. Erickson. 


Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Association — December: ‘‘ Lincoln — 
Campaign Manager and Orator in 1840,’’ by Harry E. Pratt, ‘‘ Lin- 
coln — Author of the Letters of ‘A Conservative,’’’ and ‘‘ Lincoln 
in 1831.’ 


Wisconsin Magazine of History— December: ‘‘Muskego: The Most 
Historie Norwegian Colony,’’ by Albert O. Barton, ‘‘ Early History 
of the Wisconsin Executive Residence,’’ by Isabel B. La Follette, 
‘*Civil War Historiography — Car] Russell Fish,’’ by Joseph Scha- 
fer, ‘‘Madame Mathilda Franziska Anneke: An Early Wisconsin 
Journalist,’’ by Lillian Krueger, ‘‘Pierre Calame,’’ by H. E. 
Roethe, ‘‘Some Recollections of Thomas Pederson,’’ ‘‘A ‘Native’s’ 
Return,’’ doc., ‘‘Diary of George W. Stoner — 1862,’’ doc., and 
*‘Beginnings of Civilization in the Old Northwest,’’ by Joseph 
Schafer. 


REcENT ARTICLES ON THE WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


Nebraska History Magazine — April-June: ‘‘Prairie Fire,’’ by Mrs. 
George Peck, ‘‘West Point: A Pioneer Community,’’ by Frank 
Schmitt, ‘‘George W. Hummel: Pioneer Prairie Preacher,’’ by 
Emma Bargman, ‘‘The Great Kearney Real Estate Boom,’’ by Maud 
M. Barrows, ‘‘ Explorations in Nebraska Archaeology,’’ by John L. 
Champe, ‘‘President’s Address, 1936,’’ by E. P. Wilson, ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Nebraska,’’ by A. E. Sheldon, ‘‘Miss Eliza Morgan of 
Peru: A Short Biography,’’ by Louise W. Mears, ‘‘Ed. Howe: 
Notable Figure on Sod-House Frontier,’’ by Everett Dick, and 
‘*Recollections of Ed. Howe,’’ by D. J. Wood. 


Colorado Magazine — January: ‘‘ Annual Report of the President,’’ by 
Francis E. Bouck, ‘‘ Letters of S. Newton Pettis, Associate Justice of 
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the Colorado Supreme Court, Written in 1861,’’ by Paul H. Giddens, 
‘‘Comparison of a Blade with Two Folsom Fragments,’’ by Victor 
F. Lotrich, ‘‘Some Basics of History,’’ by Chauncey Thomas, and 
“‘Diary of a Pike’s Peak Gold Seeker of 1860,’’ with notes by 
Harry E. Pratt. 


Kansas Historical Quarterly — August: ‘‘A Fragment of Kansas Land 


History: The Disposal of the Christian Indian Tract,’’ by Paul W. 
Gates, ‘‘Letters of Cyrus Kurtz Holliday, 1854-1859,’’ ed. by Lela 
Barnes, ‘‘ History of Sun-Gold Section,’’ by Eugene F. Ware, and 
‘‘Bypaths of Kansas History.’’ 


Missouri Historical Quarterly — January: ‘‘The Platte Purchase,’’ by 


Howard I. McKee, ‘‘ Missouri in the Old Geographies,’’ by Harrison 
A. Trexler, ‘‘The Jefferson Inquirer,’’ by Estal E. Sparlin, ‘‘ Letters 
of George Caleb Bingham to James S. Rollins,’’ doe. ed. by C. B. 
Rollins. 


Mid-America — January: ‘‘Pueblo Founding in Early Mexico,’’ by 


Catherine M. McShane, ‘‘The Observance of the Marquette Ter- 
centenary,’’ by Arthur J. O’Dea, ‘‘Marquette’s Titles to Fame,’’ 
by Gilbert J. Garraghan, ‘‘ William Howlett, Pioneer Missionary and 
Historian,’’ by Thomas F. O’Connor, and ‘‘ Account of the First 
Jesuit Missionary Journey across the Plains to Santa Fe,’’ by J. 
Manuel Espinosa. 


New Mexico Historical Review — January: ‘‘Memoir of a Kentuckian 


in New Mexico, 1848-84,’’ by E. Manuel Espinosa, ‘‘The Federal 
Indian Policy in New Mexico, 1850-80,’’ pt. II, by Frank D. Reeve, 
‘“Troublous Times in New Mexico, 1659-70,’’ by France V. Scholes, 
and ‘‘The Chapter Elections in 1672,’’ by L. B. Bloom and Lynn 
B. Mitchell. 


Journal of Southern History — November: ‘‘ Amusements in the Repub- 


lie of Texas,’’ by William R. Hogan, ‘‘Lee the Farmer,’’ by Joseph 
C. Robert, ‘‘ Vicissitudes of Early Reconstruction Farming in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley,’’ by B. I. Wiley, ‘‘The Turnpike Phase of 
Tennessee’s Internal Improvement System of 1836-38,’’ by Stanley 
J. Folmsbee, and ‘‘A Belgian Consul on Conditions in the South in 
1860 and 1862,’’ doc. tr. and ed. by Paul Evans and Thomas P. 
Govan. 


Dialect Notes — December : ‘‘ Cowboy Lingo of the Texas Big Bend,’’ by 
Haldeen Braddy. 
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Louisiana Historical Quarterly — October: ‘‘The Constitution of the 
West Florida Republic,’’ ed. by James A. Padgett, ‘‘A History of 
the City of Lafayette,’’ by Kathryn C. Briede, ‘‘The Memorial of 
John Perkins,’’ ed. by P. L. Rainwater, ‘‘The New Orleans German 
Colony in the Civil War,’’ by Robert T. Clark, Jr., ‘‘Paul Tulane,’’ 
by John S. Kendall, ‘‘The New Orleans Mafia Incident,’’ by John E. 
Coxe, and ‘‘Records of the Superior Council of Louisiana,’’ pt. 
LXXIII, by Heloise H. Cruzat, notes by Henry P. Dart, revised by 
Walter Prichard. 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly — October: ‘‘The Journey of Pedro 
De Rivera, 1724-1728,’’ by Retta Murphy, ‘‘ Andrew Jackson and 
the Erving Affidavit,’’ by R. R. Stenberg, ‘‘The Builders of San 
Xaviers Del Bac,’’ by Marion A. Habig, and ‘‘An Episode in the 
Texas Career of General David E. Twiggs,’’ by Cal. M. L. Crimmins. 


Southwestern Social Science Quarterly — December : ‘‘ Appropriation of 
Water in Arid Regions,’’ by W. A. Stephenson, ‘‘The Natural Land 
Type in Land-Use Planning,’’ by Arthur B. Beaumont, ‘‘ Louisiana 
and West Florida: A Few Notes,’’ by R. R. Stenberg, and ‘‘ Insti- 
tutional Adaptations of an Urban Religious Movement,’’ by Joseph 
K. Johnson. 


REcENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST 


Iowa Journal of History and Politics — January: ‘‘ A Checklist of Iowa 
Imprints, 1837-60,’’ by Alexander Moffit. 


Palimpsest — November: ‘‘Collector-Historian, Levi O. Leonard,’’ by 
Jack T. Johnson. 

December : ‘‘A Pioneer Christmas Tree,’’ by Cora C. Whitney and 
‘“Cheers for the D. & S. C.,’’ by Luella M. Wright. 

January: ‘‘The National Scene in 1838,’’ by Harrison J. Thorn- 
ton, ‘‘The Geography of Wisconsin,’’ by William J. Petersen, 
‘“Seven New Counties,’’ by J. A. Swisher, ‘‘Chartered Towns,’’ by 
J. A. Swisher, ‘‘Commonplace Calendar,’’ by John E. Briggs. 


Minnesota History — December: ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster in Minne- 
sota,’’ by John T. Flanagan, ‘‘Some Early Minnesota Bells,’’ by 
Lois M. Faweett, ‘‘An Unfamiliar Essay by Frederick J. Turner: 
The Rise and Fall of New France,’’ with an intro. by Fulmer Mood, 
‘*A Newly Discovered Diary of Colonel Josiah Snelling,’’ by Helen 
D. Dick, ‘‘ Agricultural Periodicals,’’ by Everett E. Edwards, 
‘Sibley as a Wild Game Conservationist,’’ and ‘‘An Old Store at 
Marine,’’ by E. L. Roney. 
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South Dakota Historical Review — April, 1937: ‘‘The Dakota Southern, 
A Frontier Railway Venture of Dakota Territory,’’ by Herbert S. 
Schell and ‘‘The Story of Fort Sisseton,’’ by Edward A. Hummel. 


REcENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE Paciric Coast 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly — October: ‘‘The Army and the Oregon 
Trail to 1846,’’ by Henry P. Beers, ‘‘The Historical Position of the 
Lower Chinook in the Native Culture of the Northwest,’’ by Verne 
F. Ray, ‘‘Food Administration Papers for Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, Deposited in the National Archives,’’ by Edmond S. Meany 
Jr., ‘‘Survey of Spokane Church Archives,’’ doc. ed. by Herman J. 
Deutsch, ‘‘The Chief Factors of the Columbia Department (1821- 
1846),’’ by R. C. Clark, and ‘‘The Discovery of the Oregon Trail,’’ 
by J. Neilson Barry. 


Pacific Historical Review — December: ‘‘Brigham Young, Colonizer,’’ 
by Milton R. Hunter and ‘‘Lost Records of the Surveyor-General in 
California,’’ by John Lombardi. 


REcENT ARTICLES OF GENERAL SCOPE 


American Historical Review — January : ‘‘ John Franklin Jameson,’’ and 
‘*Some Suggestions to American Historians,’’ by Guy S. Ford. 


American Scholar — Winter, 1937: ‘‘ Horace Mann — Mustard Seed,’’ 
by Paul Bixler and ‘‘The First Coeds,’’ by Robert S. Fletcher. 


Agricultural History — December: ‘‘How Conservation Began in the 
United States,’’ by Gifford Pinchot, ‘‘The Desert Land Act Since 
1891,’’ by John T. Ganoe, ‘‘The United States Agricultural Society, 
1852-60,’’ by Lyman Carrier, ‘‘The Legal Basis of the Marketing 
Work of the United States Department of Agriculture,’’ by Caroline 
B. Sherman, ‘‘The Economie History of Negro Slavery in the 
United States,’’ by Robert R. Russel, and ‘‘The Beginnings of the 
Apple Industry in Oregon,’’ by Joseph Ellison. 


Canadian Historical Review — December: ‘‘The Rumour of Russian In- 
trigue in the Rebellion of 1837,’’ by L. 8S. Stavrianos, ‘‘Significant 
Factors in Canadian Economie Development,’’ by H. A. Innis, ‘‘A 
Study in the Land Policy of the Colonial Office, 1763-1855,’’ by 
R. G. Riddell, ‘‘The Secret Passenger Warrant System of 1872,’’ 
by Hugh Morrison, ‘‘The Printing Presses of William Lyon Macken- 
zie, Prior to 1837,’’ by J. J. Talman, and ‘‘A Survey of the Litera- 
ture on Canada’s Participation in the South African War,’’ by 
W. B. Kerr. 
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British Columbia Historical Quarterly — January: ‘‘Indian Participa- 
tion in the Gold Discoveries,’’ by T. A. Rickard, ‘‘The Fur Trade 
and the Fur Cycle: 1825-1857,’’ by Ian MeT. Cowan, ‘‘ Early Lum- 
ering on Vancouver Island. Part I: 1844-1855,’’ by W. Kaye 
Lamb, and ‘‘A Note on the Change in Title of Fort St. James,’’ by 
W.N. Sage. 


Dunbar Rowland, southern historian and author, and founder and 
director of the Mississippi Department of Archives and History, died at 
his home, Jackson, Mississippi, November 1, 1937 at the age of seventy- 
three. Among documentary collections which Dr. Rowland edited are: 
The Letter Books of William C. C. Claiborne, 1801-1816, 6 vols., and 
Documentary History of Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, 10 vols., as 
well as volumes of transcripts dealing with the English and French 
periods of Mississippi’s provincial and territorial history. His Encyclo- 
pedia of Mississippi History embraces much data relating to the Old 
Southwest. He also wrote a history of Mississippi and with the codpera- 
tion of his wife, Eron Gregory Rowland, published and edited numerous 
other works relating to the history of the lower Mississippi Valley. Dr. 
Rowland was president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
in 1915-16. He was the author of the national law that opened up the 
Confederate archives in the Department of War, and one of the early 
leaders in the movement for constructing the National Archives building 
in Washington. 

William D. McCain, classifier in the division of elassification of the 
National Archives since December, 1935, resigned his position to accept 
an appointment on January 1, 1938, as director of the Mississippi De- 
partment of Archives and History to succeed the late Dunbar Rowland. 


Lawrence J. Burpee, president of the Royal Society of Canada, was 
given the honorary degree of LL.D. by the University of Toronto in 
June, 1937. 

Verner W. Crane is absent on sabbatical leave from the University 
of Michigan during the second semester and is engaging in research 
in England. 

Alfred P. James of the University of Pittsburgh, who is preparing an 
edition of the ‘‘ American Writings of Brigadier General John Forbes,’’ 
is interested in securing additional information concerning the writings 
of Forbes and invites correspondence from readers of the Review who 
may be able to furnish him such information. 

David A. Lockmiller of the State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
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ing in the University of North Carolina has recently published a volume 
entitled, Magoon in Cuba (University of North Carolina Press, 1938). 

Charles W. Ramsdell, with the aid of a grant from the Bureau of 
Research in the Social Sciences of the University of Texas and also that 
of the George W. Littlefield Fund for southern history, has undertaken 
to direct the making of micro-film copies of a large number of important 
groups of manuscripts, pamphlets, and newspapers in the field of Texas, 
southern, and particularly Confederate history. 

Paul K. Walp of Marshall College was appointed assistant professor 


of political science and history at the University of Tennessee, Septem- 
ber, 1937. 
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